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«“ We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour-torvirtue, 
and confidence to truth.”"—-Dr. Jounson. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Prospectus * of an InsTITUTION 
for the Revier of the OpuLenr 
Butnp, and for educating them in 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Mu- 
sic, Geography, Mathematics, Lan- 
guages, History, Belles Lettres, 
Natural and Moral Philosophy, 
§c. &c. &c. 

Conformable to the original Arrange- 
ments of the celebrated M. Haity, in 
his Establishment for the Education of 
the Biind, Rue Notres Dame des Vie- 
towres, at Paris, instituted under sanc- 
tion of the French Academy, and the 
patronage of the King, Queen, and the 

Royel Family of France, in the year 

1784. By C. Bonnor. 


it is, perhaps, difficult to conceive 
any two situations in the infinite 
varieties of civilized life, more difte- 
rent from each other, in respect to 
happiness, than the condition of a 
Blind person, with his faculties be- 
numbed by sloth, his mind uninstruct- 
ed by education, and his spirits de- 
pressed by the consciousness of being 
In any respect a burihen to those about 
him; and that of the same individual, 
habituated ‘o a regular routine of men- 
tal and corporeal exercise, his intel- 
lectual faculties expanded and im- 
proved, and an air of cheerfulness be- 
got by the delightful consciousness 
of acquirements which place him on 
a level with his polished associates. 

A sense of the obvious advantages 
possessed by others, habitually pre- 
disposes a Blind man to despondency ; 
unless effectual methads are used to 
prevent it. His soul sinks into irre- 





* Anxious to give publicity to so 
laudable an object, we have devoted 
an unusual portion of our work to this 
_ Prospectus. 
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trievable depression ; and he not only 
loses that vigour and elasticity of mind 
which are necessary to carry him 
through life, but that patience and 
serenity which alone can qualify him 
to enjoy it. In order to avert so dis~ 
tressing an effect, it becomes our great 
duty to redress, as much as possible, 
the natural disadvantages with which 
blind subjects are encumbered; or, 
in other words, to enlarge, as far as 

ossible, the sphere of their know- 
edge and activity. This can only be 
done by the improvement of his in- 
tellectual, imaginative, or mechanical 

owers; and which of these ought to 
” most assiduously cultivated, myst 
be determined by those whose atten- 
tion to the subject and whose oppor- 
tunities of judging, admit of theiz 
forming an opinion with confidence 
on data not to be mistaken. 

That the Blind of both sexes, if 
properly attended, to, are capable of 
almost every mental acquirement that 
instruction can convey to those who 
see, has long since been ascertained 
and confirmed in numerous instances. 
They are recorded in various books 
of unquestionable authority, and par- 
ticularly in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica*, where it is shown that the 
blind are susceptible of almost every 
idea, and of every truth which can be 
impressed on the mind, by the medi- 
ation of light and colours, except the 
sensations of light and colours them- 
selves. 

Dr. Reid, in his “ Inquiry into the 
Muman Mind on the "Principles of 
Common Sense,” deduces evidence 
from acknowledged facts, as well as 
reasoning, in order to show that there 
is very litde of the knowledge ac- 
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quired by sight, that may not be com- 
imunicated, to a man born blind, and 
that one who never saw the light may 
be learned and knowing in every sci- 
ence, even in optics; and may make 
discoveries in every branch of phi- 
losophy. . 

Dr. Saunderson, Dr. Henry Moyes, 
Dr. Blacklock, Dr. Nicholas Bacon, 
Dr. De Vourde, and other blind sub- 
jects, of inferior celebrity, have mani- 
fested that it is neither incredible nor 
singular, that persons born blind, or 
blind from early infancy, should at- 
tain the highest academic honours, 
and become eminently distinguished 
for their attainments in every branch 
of science. By the efforts of a culti- 
vated genius, they bave exhibited in 
poctry the most natural] and animated 
descriptions, even of visible objects, 
without either incurring or deserving 
the imputation of plagiarism. In the 
sister art of music, the instances have 
been, and are, numerous and con- 
vincing, in proof of the great attain- 
ments and perfection of which they 
are capable, both in the scientific and 
practical departments. 

There are many examples also, of the 
equal advancement of blind pupils of 
the female sex, in the acquirement of 
suitable accomplishments, when pro- 
perly sitended to and skilfully in- 
structed. Besides a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the Frenth,German,!talian, 
and Latin languages, they have been 
known to play exquisitely on several 
instruments; write legibly and ex- 
peditiously ; play at cards ; carry on a 
regular correspondence with their dis- 
tant friends; write and read music 
with facility; dance figure-dances, 
and minuets, most correctly, with in- 
imitable ease and gracefulness; sew 
perfectly well; thread the smallest 
needles; acquire a proficiency in a 
variety of fancy works, &c.; instances, 
which afford the happiest encourage- 
ment to those, who Jabour under this 
misfortune, not to despair of attain- 
ing, by perseverance and proper in- 
struction, the intellectual as well as 
the personal accomplishments. 

With a view to facilitate the en- 
deavours and the progress of the Blind 
in asystema:ical acquirementof know- 
ledge, a variety of ingenious plans 
have been suggested, matured, and 
acted upon at different times; out 
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they were all superseded by the sim- 
ple, plain, and practical rules laid 
down by Mr. Haiuy, the author of an 
institution for the instruction of the 
Blind, which commenced, at Paris, in 
the year 1784.. His object was, to 
teach his pupils, by characters im. 
pressed upon paper, not only the libe- 
ral arts and sciences, but likewise the 
principles of mechanical operation, in 
such a manner, that those who had 
no genius for literary improvement, 
may yet become respectable, useful, 
and independent members of society, 
in the capacity of common artizans, 
By these tangible characters, they 
were taught to read, to write, and to 
print; they were likewise instructed in 
geometry, algebra, geography ; and, 
in short, in every branch of natural 
philosophy. Nor were their efforts 
circumscribed by mere utility ; a taste 
for the fine arts was likewise~culti- 
vated among them. They were taught 
to read music with their fingers, as 
others do with their eyes : and though 
they could not at orice feel the notes, 
and perform them upon an instru- 
ment, yet were they capable of ac- 
quiring any lesson with as much ex- 
actness and rapidity as those who 
enjoy all the advantages of sight— 
Mr. Haiiy’s object was, to enlarge 
their sphere of knowledge, and, of 
consequence, to. increase their capa- 
cities and powers of action, so that 
they might become happy and inde- 
pendent in themselves, and.useful and 
agreeable to others. 

That he succeeded most complete- 
ly, is shewn by the. report of the 
cgmmissioners appointed by the aca- 
demy to investigate the subject, as 
well as bya great variety of other evi- 
dence set forth in Mons. Haiiy’s pub- 
lication, entitled Essaz sur [ Education 
des Aveugles, published at Paris, 1786, 
containing, among many other curious 
articles, several interesting specimens 
of their a¢quirements, as exhibited by 
his pupils before the king, queen, and 
royal family, at Versailles, in the same 
year. Particular days were appointed 
In every week, when the doors of their 
seminary were thrown open to the 
public, who witnessed their actual 
performance of al] they were reported 
to be capable of doing, and who 
retired from their visit, not ‘so 
much impressed with wonder at the 
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extraordinary things they saw done, 
as at the facility with which the 
means of doing them were commu- 
nicated by the teacher, and the 
promptness and success with which 
they were comprehended and prac- 
tised by the pupil. 
It is ieitrclnety consoling to observe, 
that these representations suggest no- 
thing that may not be easily verified ; 
nothing that a master of intelligence, 
application, and temper, may not 
prove, on any pupil of ordinary capa- 
city; and, it is with a perfect convic- 
tion of the practicability of the plan, 
that a seleet number of blind pupils 
are invited to participate in the bene- 
fits of a domestic Institution, formed 
for the express purpose of instructing 
them in any of the following branches 
of learning, which their genius, capa- 
cities; and inclinations may qualify 
them for attaining, and induce them 
to apply to: viz. reading, writing, 
arithmetic, music, geography, mathe- 
matics, languages, enw f the belles 
lettres, natural and moral philosophy, 
and the pure principles and practice 
of the Christian religion. 
« Hence, they may derive, froma 
systematical plan of education, suited 
in all respects to their state and con- 
dition, the invaluable means of coun- 
teracting, in a very great degree, its 
melancholy effects ; of qualifying them 
for the attainment of general know- 
ledge; of enabling them, not only fo 
participate in, bat to contribute their 
share of the enjoyments which flow 
from the conversation of refined so- 
ciety ; and, by still further attentions, 
they will be fitted for the display of 
those personal accomplis!:ments, and 
that external ceportment end beha- 
viour, which add so much to the 
charm of an elegant circle, and which 
cannot be possessed by any one uuder 
any circumstances, not even except- 
ing those of blindness, without inspi- 
ring such a becoming assurance ard 
self approval, as contribute essentially 
to the satisfaction which arises from a 
consciousness of acquitting ourselves 
roperly in the society we imix with. 
That which constitutes the pleasure 
of society with others, should be held 
to be the business and the essential 
employment of the higher classes of 
the blind, with whom, asa pleasure 
also, it will be inestimable. 
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Dancing is an accomplishment of 
which the Blind are very capable, 
when properly taught. That egree 
of attention which partners generally 
bestow upon each other, with a pro- 
per regard to the figure on the part 
of those who, in turn, have to co- 
operate with blind subjects, will be 
sufficient to render them quite correct 
in a country dance. They will never 
fail to be perfect in the figure ; their 
distances and their time will be exact ; 
and, if irregularity or confusion should, 
at any time, arise, it will be owing to 
no want of precision on ¢heir part. 

A familiar acquaintance with the 
most prevalent games at cards, may 
be easily acquired. Draughts, back- 
gammon, and chess in particular, they 
may be tanght.to excel in, and other 
amusements, in which the being qua- 
lified to take a part, constitutes an 
admitted claim to a favourable recep- 
tion; contributes to the common en- 
joyment, and, from a consciousness 
of the share which the blind visitor 
takes in, and contributes to, the ge- 
neral pleasure, he will derive a satis- 
faction not to be surpassed by the 
feelings of any individual of the party. 

In speaking of cards, &c. it is not 
to be imagined that a spirit of gaming 
is meant to be excited. ‘There caa 
be no motive in the mind of a blind 
person, for wishing to play for any 
stake, and the winning or losing will 
be a matter of perfect indifference, so 
far as the stake is concerned, whilst 
the exercise which the play affords, 
to the intellectual faculty, will yield 
him the most sensible gratification, 

But of all the sources trom which 
the Blind are to receive consolation 
and comfort, religion pre- eminently 
presents itself as the most insportant. 
Ihe sure and certain means which it 
holds out, of an abundant compensa- 
tiem in a future life, for all the una- 
voidable sufterings of mankind, in 
this, if judiciously and earnestly in- 
culcated, is well calculated to beget 
that resignation, that tranquillity, aud 
that disposition tocontent here, which 
they are perfectly capable of compre- 
hending to be inferior anly to the 
permanent enjoyment that awaiis 
those, hereafter, who establish the 
required claim to it. It is, however, 
peculiarly necessary, that the religious 
instruction of a blind pupil should 
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lead him to repose, with an undis- 
turbed confidence, on the cheering 
consolations of the Gospel, unaccom- 
panied by any intimation of the exis- 
tence of those polemical opinions, 
which beget incredulities and doubts, 
from which their susceptible and te- 
nacious minds would, with great dif- 
ficulty, be emancipated. 

In arranging a plan for promoting 
the future happiness of the Opulent 
Blind, by laying down wholésome 
rules for training them in their youth, 
it is very important to urge a due at- 
tention to bedily exercise. The se- 
dentary life to which, by privation of 
sight, they are in a great degree des- 
tined, relaxes their trame, and sub- 
jects them to all the disagreeable sen- 
sations which arise from dejcction of 
spirits, Hence, without regular ex- 
ercise, the most feeble exeriions create 
lassitude and uneasiness. Hence, the 
native tone of the system, which alone 
is compatible with health and _plea- 
sure, destroyed by inactivity, exaspe- 
rates and embitters every disagreeable 
impression, In order to avert these 
evils, a systematical daily conrse of 
exercise is indispensably necessary. 
Riding on horseback is particulariy 
recommended; but, for such pupils 
as may not be encowaged by their 
friends to prefer it, walking, with a 
variety of other saiutary means, should 
be uniformly resorted to, for a part of 
the pupil’s diurnal recreation. 

The great relief which the Blind 
are capable of deziving from mecha- 
nical pursuits, when they happen io 
conceive a partiality for them, and are 
tolerably successful in their first ef 
forts, demands that the use of certain 
simple taols should be a determined 
object of instruction. Even music, 
with all its charms, not unfrequently 
becomes irksome, and ceases altoge- 
ther to delight, or to amuse, if other 
means of engaging the attention, and 
of employing the active faculties, both 
of body and mind, cannot be occa- 
sionally resorted to; whereas, a great 
variety of amusement may be derived 
from the least cultivation of a mecha- 
nical turn of mind, and, whether there 
be a natural and voluntary disposition 
to it in the subject or not, he should 
at least be enabled to resort to it, in 
case the ‘inclination should at any 
time occur. 
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A minute detail of particulars, with 
respect to the education of the Blind 
must be left to be determined by the 
genius, the capacity, the temper, and 
a variety of circumstances connected 
with those to whom the general rules, 
which may be laid down, are to be 
applied; but, whatever peculiarities 
of disposition may be observable in 
the pupil, it should be a main object 
with the preceptor to impress oe 
with a firm persuasion that he is un- 
der the direction of an attached, a 
tender, and an affectionate friend. 

The tuters of the Blind ought in- 
cessantly to inculcate this maxim, that 
it is their indispensable duty to excel, 
und that it is absolutely ia their power 
to attain a high degree of proticiency 
in whatever course they resolve on. 
To impress this notion on their minds, 
the first cbjects présented to their 
observation, and the first methods of 
improvement applied to their under- 
standing, ought, with no great diffi- 
culty, to be coraprehensible by those 
internal powers atid’ external senses 
which they possess. Not that improve. 
ment should be rendered quite easy to 
them, if such a plan were possible; for 
all difficulties, which are not really or 
apparcnuy insuperable, heighten: the 
charms aud enhance'the value of those 
acquisitions which they seem to retard, 
Above all things, their own genius 
and inclination when ascertained, 
ought to determine the particular stu- 
dies to be preferred: for, it_is infinite- 
ly better to direct than fo supersede 
the cxertiows of a blind pupil. The 
inventive faculties ought to be in- 
duiged with freedom. The data 
which they explore may be presented 
in such a manner, as te render disco- 
veries easy; but still let invention be 
allowed to co-operate. ‘The internal 
yiumph and exultation which the 
mind feels, from the attainment and 
conviction of new truths, heightens 
their charms, impresses them deep on 
the memory, and gives them an influ- 
ence in practice, of which they could 
not otherwise haye boasted.. The 
Jimitation of the powers of the Blind 
naturally contracts their views and 
pursnits, and, as it were, concentres 
their whole intellectual faculties in 
one object, or at best in few. Care 
should therefore be taken to afford 
the mind a field for its exertions, as 
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extensive as possible, without divert- 
ing it from one great end, which, in 
po to excel, it ought for ever to 
have in prospect. : 

It is presumed that an instructor, 
influenced by such considerations, 
yielding to such impressions, and ne- 
ver forgetting that his duty is not so 
much to make them learned as to 
make them happy; whose chief aim 
would be to store their minds with 
such materials and to accustom them 
to such habits of corporeal exercise 
as ineach particular case may be best 
calculated to afford the means of fu- 
ture happiness, health, and enjoy- 
ment, would have little reason to 
doubt of ultimate success in the ac- 
complishment of his object. f 

Though the immediate purpgése of 
this address is to invite attention to 
the means proposed for the relief of 
those blind subjects whose friends are 
in circumstances to procure for them 
the invaluable advantages of a liberal 
and systematical education, it will 
scarcely be considered superfluous to 
notice the very superior regard that 
has been bestowed on those of their 
brethren in affliction, whose loss of a 
sense was further aggravated by the 
indigence of th-ir lot in life. Indeed 
it would be improper to omit the re- 
ference, because their interesting his- 


tory exemplifies the important fact of’ 


the great relief which the minds of 
blind subjects draw from their being 
provided with the means of keeping 
their attention engaged on such suit- 
able objects and employments as tend 
to dissipate the ennui, by which they 
are otherwise so apt to be overcome. 

The progress that has already been 
made, and’ the increased efforts that 
are stil] making in the school for the 
indigent biind, in St. George’s Fields, 
(which is soon to be removed to a 
neighbouring spot, exactly in tront of 
the Obelisk) cannot tail to gladden 
the heart of every benevolent man 
who chooses to be an eye witness of 
the activity and the happiness which 
reigns amongst them, whilst engaged 
in their several avocations. 

« The object, with a view to which 
this school was founded, is unques- 
tionably one of the most important 
and interesting kind that can excite 
compassion or demand encourage- 
ment. It provides instruction for the 
Indigent Blind, of both sexes, in va 
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rious trades,-by which they may be 
able to provide, either wholly, or in 
part, for their own subsistence ; and 
thus, instead of being altogether a 
burthen to the community, they will 
be of some service to it; and instead 
of being depressed and cheerless them- 
selves, under a sense of their total 
dependence, and for want of regular 
employment, habits of industry will 
relieve their spirits, and produce the 
most benefitial effects on their state 
and character. The children of this 
Institution are completely clothed, 
boarded, lodged, and instructed gratis, 
The success that crowned the 
efforts of this Lostitution, since its 
fiyst establishinent, affords sufficient 
evidence of the degree in which the 
situation and faculties of the blind are 
capable of improvement, and a view 
of it in its present prosperous state 
must be — to persons of hu- 
mane and compassionate teelings.— 
Here they will not find the scholars 
sitting in listless indolence, which is 
commonly the case with the Blind, 
or brooding in silence over their own 
defects, and their inferiority to the 
rest of mankind; but they will be- 
hold a number of individuals, of a 
class hitherto considered as doomed 
to a life of sorrow arid discontent, and 
to be provided for merely in work- 
houses, or by donations ‘of charity, 
not less animated in amusements, 
during the hours of recreation, and 
and far more cheerfully attentive to 
their work in those of employment, 
than persons possessed of sight.” 

Such was Dr. Rees’s* account of this 
institution in the year 1804, five years 
after its commencement, and the wri- 
ter of this Prospectus had lately, at 
the further distance of six years, the 
indescribable pleasure of witnessing 
what the Doctor has so justly de- 
scribed, with the additional delight of 
hearing their humble exertions ac- 
companied. at frequent intervals, by 
voluntary effusions of the most melo- 
dious hymns, in which sometimes a 
few, sometimes many, and sometimes 
all the pupils in each of the several 
work-rooms joined. The effect it 
produced in the rooms occupied by 
the females was rapturous.t 
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* New Cyclopedia, article Blindness. 
+ This institution has already re- 
turned thirty-three peisons to their 
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To this happy asylum for the Indi- 
gent Blind, it is not surprising that 
their neglected brethren of the opu- 
lent classes occasionally apply for per- 
mission to associate. ‘They reasonably 
calculate on becoming partakers of 
their cheerfulness, if allowed to par- 
take of their employments ; and no 
seminary being open to them for the 
communication of such instruction 
and such amusing employments as 
are suitable to their rank and cendi- 
tion in life, they naturally resort to 
an establishment, where, however un- 
congenial its habits and-its manners 
with their own, they hope to acquire 
those means of consoiation and men- 
tal relief which naturally spring from 
rational and rightly-directed exertions, 
Unhappily for applicants of this 
description, their reception has 
been deemed incompatible with the 
principles of a charitable establish- 
nent, and they have necessarily 
been denied a participation in re- 
sources which are exclusively de- 
voted to dissipate the gloom of the 
more fortunate sons and daughters of 
poverty. In this view of their situa- 
tion, the*Dpulent Blind resemble the 
famished merchant, whose apparent 
and misconceived superiority of cir- 
cumstances prevented his being ad- 
mitted to share with a communtty-of. 
mendicants that morsel, for want of 
which he expired. 

At the success of the noble efforts 
in behalf of the Indigent Blind, every 
benevolent heart must rejoice; but, 
though poverty has its privileges, it 
has none that tend to Jessen the claims 
of those among the opulent members 
of society, whom Providence has 
doomed to an endurance of evils that 
call for every mitigation of which 
their lot is susceptible. That they 
ougitto experience those mitigations 
is as indisputable as (hat they do not; 
and that they may, lias ceased to be 
a question, since the promulgation of 
Mr. Maiiy’s system, which has been 
extended over, great part of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and is now establish- 





families, able to earn from 7s. to 18s. 
per week: Its pupils are increased to 


thirty-cight males, and fifteen females, 
and it has established a manufactory, 
at which articles were made last vear, 
by the hands of blind persons, that 
sald for 8314 19s, 
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ing at St. Petersburgh. God forbid 
that the afflicted of the British empire 
should be the last to partake of its 
beneficent eftects. 

By the foregoing extract is shewn 
the vast importance of enabling the 
Blind to dissipate the melancholy 
which is incident to their situation, 
by some such suitable occupations of 
body or of mind, or both, as are con. 
genial with their habits of life, and 
according with their rank in society. 
Whilst this is done, to a considerable 
extent, in favour of the Indigent 
Blind, not only by the institution in 
St. George’s Fields,’ but by similar 
establishments at Edinburgh, at Bris- 
tol, at Liverpool, and elsewhere : how 
much is it to be deplored, that itis left, 
in a great measure undone,with respect 
to the Opulent Blind, all over the king- 
dom? It is not meant to contend 
that they are wholly uneducated. In 
the enjoyment of an agreeable and 
refined intercourse with their fami- 
lies, and in listening to the reading of 
books, they, no doubt, obtain a consi- 
derable degree of mental culture, and 
so would their brothers and sisters, if 
they were never placed within the 
pale of scholastic discipline, or sub- 
jected to the tuition of the preceptor 
or the governess ; but do parents, on 
that ground, ever withhold from those 
brothers and sisters the substantial 
advantages of being regularly trained 
in the rudiments ef general learning ? 
If it be a paramount duty to confer on 
children generally all those advan- 
tages, how much mcge so is it, in 
cases where the hand of Providence 
has rendered the obligation and the 
duty infinitely more imperative? To 
leave them unpossessed of any ac- 
quirements which they can be put in 
a situation to attain to, 1s to treat 
them as if the loss of one faculty were 
a sufficient reason for neglecting the 
cultivation of all the rest. Hitherto 
the evil has been without a proper 
remedy, and its existence has been no 
reproach to the parents of those un- 
fortunates, Their other children must 
have suffered under the same disad- 
vantages, if, in the one case, as in the 
other, there had been no schools, nor 
teachers, nor any other of the means 
and implements essential to their be- 
ing taught. Happily’ for the rising 
generation, the genms and perseve- 
rance of M. Haiiy have enabled us to 
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supply all those deficiencies, and have 
Jaid a foundation for still farther and 
very considerable improvements on 
his inestimable plans. 

If the invention of the plough, or 
the mariners’ compass, had been dis- 
regarded, it could scarcely have ex- 
cited more. surprise, than that the 
benefits of discoveries, pregnant with 
blessings to so interesting a_class 
of sufferers as the rt ap Blind, 
throughout the British dominions, 
should have been withheld trom them 
for so incredible a period as twenty- 
six years * 

ad it been so with the inventions 
of the Abbé L’Epée for administering 
relief to the Deaf and Dumb, what 
numbers of the afflicted of that class 
would have remained the prea a 
victims of an indifference, over which 
the philanthropic exertions of instruc- 
tors in that line have long since tri- 
umphed ! 

Actuated by views of a higher na- 
ture than the mere pecuniary recom- 
pence which his labours in the demes- 
tic plan he announces will entitle him 
to, the author contemplates, with a sa- 
tisfaction wholly unallied to interested 
considerations, the practicability of 
ualifying instructors to accomplish 
the same end in any part of the king- 
dom, and of possessing them of all 
other necessary means and imple- 
ments for a proper performance of the 
important task, wherever their sei. 
vices may be required. That, how- 
ever,is a work which will require 
time and a combination of auxiliary 
aid. His present purpose is to an- 
nounce that he has made. arrange- 
ments for the reception of a few blind 
pupils, and for instructing them in 
reading, writing, (including the 
means of corresponding with their 
distant friends), and the rudiments of 
arithmetic, geograpby, mathematics, 
music, and the sciences, as well as 
the arts, generally. The moral and 
religious duties will be inculcated in 
amanner worthy .of the subject, and 
under the superintendance of a regu- 
larclergyman. That habitual! gloomi- 

ness and solemnity, however, which 
too commonly prevails with blind 
subjects, will be avoided, as certainly 
hot essential to the making a proper 
and an effectual impression. In a 
word, every exertion will be made to 
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render the dispensations of the Gospel 
productive of the salutary effects they 
are known to be;capable of affording, 
without any tincture of superstition 
or melancholy. 

For the greater convenience of de- 
riving assistance from  confpetent 
masters, whenever the progress of 
pupils shall render such assistances 
necessary, the Author of this address 
has quitted a residence at a distance, 
for one of suitable dimensions in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, at No. 5, 
Prespect-place, Chelsea, within a few 
doors of the church; where infor- 
mation may be had, respecting the 
terms of admission, &c.; and he flat- 
ters himself that such pupils as may 
be intrusted to his care, will make 
that progress in their studies which 
will be perfectly satisfactory to their 
friends, and experience from him and 
the joint associates of his labours, 
such an uniform and unremitting ex- 
ercise of tender, affectionate, and pa- 
rental attentions, as shall contribute 
largely to an increase of that dispo- 
sition to serenity and content, which 
no pains will be spared to excite and 
to encourage in every possible way 
that can be devised and practised. 

Any exterior accommodations, that 
may be necessary to enable a larger 
number to partake of the intended 
benefits, may be procured in the 
neighbourhood, under the watchful 
superintendance of the preceptor, and 
such young ladies or gentlemen of 
distinction as may be desirous of oc- 
cupying apartments with their gover- 
nesses or guardians in the houses of 
respectable persons near the seminary, 
may thereby be enabled to participate 
in the advantages of the institutiorr 
under the most agreeable circum- 
stances. 
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KiLopstTock. 
[Continued from page 24.} 
Seventh Scene. 
Apam. SETH. 

Adam. HAD she tarried longer, | 
could. not have supported ber look 
© Seth! thou canst not conceive the 
depth of my misery: she too must fall; 
like a flower she will fade away, and 


moulder into dust: fer children too 
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and the children of her children.— 
Thou knowest, for I have often re- 
lated it to thee, the state of Adam at 
the moment of his creation: now how 
changed ! how altered !—now [ must 
die: my children too must die; and [ 
their father must bring that death upon 
them. O, that thought lies as heavy 
as a mountain on me: it is a thought 
most horrible. Go, my son, and cheer 
my Selima: I will retire, and, close 
to the altar, make myself a grave. 

Seth. 1 will not leave thee, nor shalt 
thou make for thyself a grave:—-O, I 
conjure thee, by the mercy of that 
Being who has hitherto supported 
thee, make not for thyself a grave. 

Adam. Abel is buried there, and 
there will 1 be buried too. Would 
you wish to see me mouldering before 
your eyes? 

Seth. QO! thou great God, whose 
judgment is suspended over us! 

Adam, The terrors of the Almighty 
are around me: I must avert my facé 
from thee, my son. It isa day of terror. 
W hat is it that moves yonder ?—Dost 
thou not see the rocxs tremble, my 
son? He approaches!— Dost thou 
not hear hissteps? jost thou net now 
behold how violent!y the hill near our 
hut is agitated! On that hill he stands, 
Dost thou not behold him in his ter- 
rors clad ? 

Seth. Darkness surrounds me!—my 
vision is dimmed; but I can hear. 

Adam (to.Seth). Tien hear him 
and me. (To the Angel of Death) I 
know thy footsteps well, Messenger of 
the Judgment! Angel of Death! 
Destroyer !—heream I. 

The Angei of Death, Thus He says, 
—He who irom dust created thee man, 
ere the sun has set behind yon cedar 
wood, thou shalt die the death. Many 
of thy race will dic; many will sink 
into death in peace; but, ¢/ou shalt 
die the death. When 1 return, and 
with my presence shake these rocks, 
that they together fall, —then thou 
shalt die. Thine eye will become dark, 
and thou shalt not see ; but thine ear 
will hear the thundering roar of the 
falling rocks, ere the sun has set be- 
hind yon cedar wood. 

Adem. Tell Him, who from dust 
created me man, and who has visited 
me with his judgment, that I will p+o- 
strate inyself before him, and adore 
his power. And O, thou Angel of 
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Terror implore him not to forsake me 
in the agonies of death. 

Seth. O, my beloved father, I will 
die with thee. Why dost thou leave 
me, father? 

Adam. To adore the power of God. 


Eighth Scene, 


Setu (solus), 


(), inexpressible grief! not to be 
named by human lips: it will prey on 
my life till my bones are laid with his, 
O thou first and best of fathers—father 
of the yet unborn; parent of the hu- 
man race; this day is the day of his 
death—the day of the death of my 
father. How soon has it arrived, at- 
tended with all its terrors, to ask me, 
with a warning voice, if in my heat 
I fear the Almighty. , I will repair 
to my father, and, by his side, pro- 
strate myself before the altar.’ his 
trembling arm shall assist him to dig 
his grave. O1 the grave of my father ! 
and thou terrible voice,— Ere the 
sun has set behind yon cedar wood !” 


Seconn Act.—First Scene. 
Apam. SETH. 


Adam (who stands leaning on tie al- 
tar, close to his grave). It is terrible, 
my son. Here, indeed, the rose spreads 
its fragrance, and the cedar lifts its 
branches on high; but still it is ter- 
rible. Here 1 must: sink-into cor- 
ruption: I, who sprang forth from the 
plastic hand of the Almighty; 1, un- 
born of mortal; I, the first of beings, 
and Eden's blissful tenant. Now 
corruption, with its dread attendants, 
stands before me. My eye grows dim: 
my arm trembles: with difficulty | in- 
hale the breath of life. 1 fecl the chill- 
ness of death creeping slowly over me: 
f feel it here—here in my heart—now 
anxiously throbbing with the last pulse 
of life. “I shall die the death: \ shall 
not sink into death, as sleep falls on 
the eyes of the infant. My eye still 
grows dimmer: come, my son, ere 
creation, with all its fair fornis, is 
closed upon me, let me once more 
survey one little part of the glorious 
earth—my maternal land: open wice 
the door of my hut, and let the pro- 
spect be towards Eden. 


Seth. Yonder lie the mdyntains of 


Edeu. 


Adam. I cannot see the mountams, 
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Js the sun wholly covered with clouds, 
ny son ? 

“Seth. There are many clouds, and 
heavily they roll; but the sun is not 
wholly covered. 

Adam. Is it far from the cedar wood? 
but do not tell me; in ashort time | 
will ask thee again. 

Seth. Now, by heavy clouds, the sun 
js obscured ; black, as when the tem- 
pest rages. 

Adam. I see them not; wor, when 
thesun again emerges, shall I behold 
it: for,when Lonce again return to my 
grave, I shall never leave it. Come, 
my son, let me rest on thee. 

Seth. My father! 

Adam. Ye beautiful plains! ye lofty 
mountains! ye cool amd shady vallies! 
ye flowers of the fields, which yield to 
the foot of the wanderer! ye trees, 
which, on the mountain’s top, pene- 
trate the clouds! ye blissful fields, in 
which, with joy, Ll have wandered; in 
which T inhaled life and health; in 
which I have been so long and so often 
happy; in which ] haveseen all my chil- 
dren,and so many living beings around 
me! And thou, superior to all, thou 
Eden—but I cannot speak the bliss I 
there enjoyed ; for now, with the re- 
membrance of that bliss, must my tears 
be mingled; and, in this solemn hour, 
with my tears I will not profane it. 
On this day, from ail ye beloved ob- 
jects, [take my last farewel:—on this 
day, on which I cease tobe a mortal. 
Yet, ve will not cease to bear the 
marks of the curse which, with my 
mortality, was pronounced upon you. 
J will retire, my son, for 1 can now 
scarcely distinguish the river from the 
plain. What will my feelings be, 
when I shall no longer be able te dis- 
tinguish the best of my sons? (Aside) 
he trembles; I must collect myself.— 
(To Seth) 1 am fearful that Selima 
will join us: O, how could ‘I support 
the grief and melancholy of that ten- 
der innocent! 

Seth. I can no longer conceal it 
from you, my father; I have lately 
seen Selima pass several times anxious- 
ly before the hut. 

Adam. Tell ne, my son, shall I be 
able to conceal from her the melan- 
choly truth? Sits the paleness of death 
already on my cheeks? Thou turnest 
away from me! 

Seth. Each thou speakest 
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strikes terror to my soul! Thou art 
terribly pale, my father: I did not see 
Abel in his death, but I have seen a 
youth, who died, ere a few summers 
had given strength to his form, and 
whose death was concealed from 
you,-—— : 

Adam. Then shall I, with my Abel, 
meet one more of my children? Ah! 
they have, perhaps, concealed, both 
from thee and me, the death of many. 
Did the youth fear the Almighty? 

Seth. His soul was good. No fear 
pervaded me when he died, for he 
died with the smile of an angel: but 
I could not support the view of him 
when he was dead.— But Selima 
comes, 

Adam. Ah! Sunim, my younger 
son!—my Sunim is not yet found. 


Second Scene. 


Setima. The Former. 

Selima. Be not angry, my father, 
that I again tréspass against your 
commands: but hear me, my father. 
There is a man walking round our 
hut,-a man, such as before I have 
never seen. He says, he comes to 
Adam: but, when I view him, a ter- 
rible shivering passes over ne. Some 
men must elsewhere reside, who ‘are 
not thy sons; for Adam's son js this 
man not. ' 

Adam. How is this man form'd, 
Selima? 

Selima. Tall, with a threatening 
mien. His eyes are sunk, and wildly 
they roll about, as if in search of some 
particular object. He has covered 
himself with spotted skins; and, in 
his hand, he bears a heavy knotted 
club, He seems burnt by the sun, 
and yet looks pale ; but not so- pale as 
thou arf, my father. 

Adam. Did not the man uncover 
his forehead ? 

Selima. Yes, he did expose it; and 
on it there was something, which L 
cannot describe; for 1 trembled as I 
beheld it :—it appeared as if it bad 
been scorched by lightning. 

Adam. It is Cain! Seth, it is Cain} 
The Almighty has sent him to make 
my death still more bitter. Go, and 
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learn if it be he: go, and tell him to 
betake himself to the woods; that I 
will not view fiis face: but, if he be 
resolved to come, then has God seut 
him hither, and I have merited it: 
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but, first conceal the altar, that he may 
not view his brother’s blood. 


Third Scene. 

Selima. Oh! my father | what abyss 
is that before the altar? 

Adam. Hast thou never yet beheld 
a grave, Selima. 

Selima. What is a grave, my father? 

Adam (aside). O, day of terror! 
Cain comes, and this innocent, be- 
loved child before me. 

Selima. O, speak to me, my father: 
thou art not angry with me: thou 
wert wont to call me thy Selima. 

Adam. Thow art my Selima, my 
much beloved daughter. 

Selima. But, thou saidst, my father, 
that Cain was come to make thy 
death still more bitter:—Oh! I can- 
not express inyself: thou wilt not die, 
my father? 

‘Adam. Be not so afflicted, my Se- 
lima; thou knowest that God has told 
us, that we are made of dust, and that 
to dust we shall return. My hairs have 
now long been grey; e’en they were 
grey before thou wert born.— O, that 
Cain may not afflict me too much 
to-day ! 

Selima. O! for the sake of thy better 
sons; for the sake of Abel, of Seth,and 
Heman;_ for the sake of the infants 
whom thou wilt bless, for the first 
time, this day: for their sakes, O die 
not, my father! 

Adam. W eep not, my dear daughter. 
Rise, they approach. 

Fourth Scene. 
Carn. Setu. The Former. 


Cain. Art thou Adam? Thou wert 
not wont to turn pale at the sight of 
those whom thou hast made miserable. 

Adam. Spare, at least, that weeping 
innocent, my Selima. 

Cain. Has innocefice e’er dwelt up- 
on the earth since Adam was a fa- 
ther? 

Adam {to Selima). Leave us, my 
daughter: Seth shail call thee when 
Cain hath departed. 


Fifth Scene. 
Apam. Cain. Set. 
Adam. Why bast thou transgressed 
my orders? Why, with thy presence, 
hast thou disturbed the tranquillity of 
my hut? 
Cain. First answer me one question, 
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then [ will answer thine. Who is the 
man who conducted me hither? 

Adam. It is tny second son, Seth. 

Cain. I require not thy compassion: 
it is thy third son. And now [| will 
answer thee: —! am come, Adam, to 
revenge myself on thee. 

Seth. Wilt thou also murder my 
father? 

Cain.. Ere thou wert born, was | 
deeply sunk in misery: Jeave Adam 
and myself together; I will not kill 
thy father. 

Adam. What cause hast thou, Cain, 
to revenge thyself on me? 

Cain. That thou gavest me exist- 
ence. 

Adam. For that reason, my first- 
born son? 

Caine Yes; and that I have mur- 
dered my brother Abel ; that his blond 
cries aloud to the throne of the Al- 
mighty; that among all the children 
which have been born to thee, lam 
the most miserable of all that ever will 
be born to thee: the most wretched, 
that, burthened witl: this misery, I 
must stalk the earth: and find no rest- 
ing-place; nor even in Heaven shall I 
find it: therefore I will revenge my- 
self on thee. 

Adam. Ere I commanded thee to 
shun my presence for ever, often have 
[ answered thy complaints; but never 
hast thou so related them to me as on 
this most terrible of all my days. 

Cain. Thou hast never answered me 
them sufficiently; and, if thou this 
day dost feel how strong and true they 
are, still that is not the revenge I seek. 
For years, for many long and dismal 
years, have I resolved to revenge my- 
self on thee; and my revenge shall be 
keen, dreadful, and unparalleled:— 
this day will I execute it. 

_ Seth. If thy rage dims not thy vi- 
sion, look, Cain, O look on his grey 
hairs! + 

Cain. Be he grey or bald, I am the 
most wretched of his children, I will 
revenge myself—revenge myself on 
him, for to him I owe my existence. 

Adam (to Seth). His and my Judge 
has sent him hither—What is then 
thy revenge, Cain? 

Cain. 1 will curse thee. 

Adam. That is too much, my son, 
Cain: curse thy father not: for the 
sake of that salvation which thou still 
mayst find, curse Adam not. 
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Cain. I will curse thee. 

_ddam. Come then, and I will shew 
thee the place where thou shalt curse 
me. Come, this is thy father’s grave: 
this day is the day of my death: it has 
been announced to me by an angel of 
death. 

Cain, And what altar is that? 

Seth. O, thou most unfortunate of 
men, because thou art the most cri- 
minal! that is Abel's altar, and on 
these stones his blood. 

Cain..'The rage of Hell rises in me! 
That altar, that terrible altar, lies like 
arock upon me. Where aml? Where 
is Adam? Hear me, Adam: my curse 
begins: —On the day on which thou 
wilt die, Adam—on the last of thy 
days, may the agonies of seven thou- 
sand dving mortals-seize thee: may 
the image of corruption 

Adam. {t is too much; it is too 
much, mv firstborn. Now 1 fully 
comprehend thee, thou sentence of 
death, which above was pronounced 
upon me: | understand it wholly— 
Cease, O cease, my first-born son! 

Cain. Ah! Ah! have [ shed my 
father’s blood? Where aml? Who 
will lead me from this appalling scene 
—-who will lead me that { may find 
the abyss of Hell? But my father is 
here! Is it he himself? or doth he 
appear tome? Avert thy face from 
me, that I n:ay fly! (He Aastes away). 

R. H. 


{ To be concluded in our next.) 
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Woman not inferior to Man. 
CHAPTER VI. 
{Continued from p.104 ] 
grec key sufficiently speaks us 
no less Christian than the men: 
we receive the gospel with reverence 
and humility, and submit to Its doc- 
trines and precepts in a more exem- 


plary manner than the generality of 


them. Llown, some of our sex have 
carried their worship to superstitious 
lengths; but have not many-of the 
men done so too? And yet the latter 
are the most cu!pable : since the igno- 
rance in which the former have deen 
bred refleets all the reproach on the 


men themselves, for not giving them 


the means to avoid superstition.— . 


Wherefore if their zeal has been in- 
discreet, their intention has, been 
good : and we may venture to affirm, 
from the eagerness they shewed in 
embracing religion and cleaving $0 
close to it under all the disadvantages 
it appeared to them in, they would 
have as firmly adhered to true piety 
had they obtained a clearer light of it. 
What should hinder us from regu- 
lating our minds-by the faith and 
discipline of Christ and hi’ church ? 
If we laid the foundation of philoso- 
phy and scholastic divinity; should 
we not be as able as the men, ‘in tl 
progress of our studies, to understand, 
compare and interpret the holy scrip- 
tures, the writings of the fathers and 
the sacred canohs ? Might we not qua- 
lify our minds and hearts to compose 
reiigious works, to preach, to confute 
novelties, to regulate ourselves and 
others, to reinove their scruples, and 
to resolve cases of conscience, as well 
as the most Jearned casuists living ? 
Thus far J insist, there is no science 
or public office in a state, which 
women are not as much qualified for 
by nature as the ablest of men. With 
regard however to divinity, our natu- 
ral capacity has been restrained by a 
positive law of God; and therefore 
we know better than to lay claim to 
what we could not practise without 
sacrilegious intrusion. Though, by 
the bye, let it be observed that the bar 
Which our Divine Saviour has put te 
our exercising any religious functions, 
beitber bars us from any other public 
offices, nor proves us udiworthy or 
naturally incapable of exercising even 
them. That he forbad us those fune- 
tions proves us naturally apt for them. 
But why he forbad us, it would be 
presumptuous to enquire. | However 
if it is lawful to reason at all upon the 
divine precepts; we may assign a 
reason, which cairies its own probabi- 
lity with it and rather redounds to the 
honour than disrepute of our sex, 
God undoubtediy knew the general 
tendency of the men to impiety and 
itreligion; and theretore why might 
he aot coafine the functions.of re- 
ligion to that sex, to attract some of 
them at least to those duties they have 
such a general apathy for ? Especially 
since the natural propensity of our 
2A2 
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sex to virtue and religion, made it un- 
necessary to add any of those external 
helps to his divine grace, in order 
to win us to what our hearts lead 
us to. 

If\then we set custom and préju- 
dice aside, where would the oddity 
be to see us dictating sciences from a 
university chair; since to name but 
one of a thousand, that foreign young 
Jady, whose extraordinary merit and 
capacity but afew years ago forced a 
university in Italy to break through 
the rules of partiality, custom, and 

rejudice, in her favour, to confer on 
fer a Doctor's degree, is a living proof 
that we are as capable, as any of the 
men, of the highest eminences in the 
sphere of learning, if we had justice 
done us. 

It is not so much to do justice to 
my own sex, that I quote this in- 
stance, as to favour the men, by 
shewing that it is not absolutely im- 
possible for them to be sometimes 
just, without a miracle. Indeed it 
might require, in all probability, the 
labours of a wandering Jew, to pro- 
duce a few more instances of the like 
equity towards us in that jealous, un- 

enerous sex. But to find many 
adies nothing inferior in merit to the 
last-mentioned, we need neither the 
pains of running back to antiquity, 
nor the expence of a voyage to foreign 
climes. Our own age and country 
may boast of more than one Sappho, 
numbers of Cornelias, and no scarcity 
of Schurmans and Daciers. If I 
chose to unite the several excel]lences 
of all these illustrious names in one, I 
might quote an Eliza not more to be 
envied for the towering superiority of 
her genius and judgment, than ho- 
noured for the use she makes of them. 
Her early advances in ancient and 
modern learning in general having 
raised her above the imitation of the 
men, as the many excellent virtues, 
added to her extensive knowledge, 
have secured her the esteem of the 
women ; it is no wonder that, while 
the former are forced to admire her 
in spite of prejudice, we aie at liberty 
to do justice to her merit without 
fearing. the suspicion of partiality to- 
wards her. However, as her own 
excéllence has extorted hér just 


praise from the mouth of prejudice 
itself; I shall forbear to characterise 
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her; content ta see the work alread 
done to my hand, by that sex itseif: 
and therefore refer my readers for a 
farther account of this true woman 
to what the Reverend Mr. Birch says 
of her in the History of the Works vf 
the Learned :* which is so much the 
more to be relied onas it comes from 
aman; one of that sex which seems 
to pique itself with no other degree 
of equity, than that of never praising 
any of ours beyond their desert. If 
the comparisqn, this candid gentle- 
man there makes between the talents 
of our sex and his own,. should prove 
too galling for their innate jealousy ; 
let the men excuse him at least, and 
pacify themselves with the reflection 
on the thanks they all owe him fér 
giving us this fresh instance, in his 
own person, of the possibility of find- 
ing a man who can throw off passion 
and prejudice, for the sake of truth 
and honesty. 

We may easily conclude then, that, 
if our sex, as it hitherto appears, 
have all the talents requisite to learn 
and teach those sciences, which quali- 
fy men for power and dignity; they 
are equally capable of, applying their 
knowledge to practice, in exercising 
that power and dignity. And since, 
as we have said, this nation has seer 
many glorious instances of women, 
severally qualified to have all public 
authority centered in them : why may 
they not be as qualified at least for the 
subordinate offices of ministers of 
state, vice-queens, governesses, secre- 
taries, privy-counsellors, and treasu- 
rers ? Or why may they not, without 
oddity, be even generals of armies, 
and admirals of fleets? But this will 
be more proper to consiler sepa- 
rately. 


CHAP. VIL. 


Whether Women are naturally qualt- 
Jied for military offices, or not. 


I must confess, I cannot find how 
the oddity would be greater, to seea 
Jady witha truncheon in her hand, 
than witha crown on her head; or 
why it should create more surprise, to 
see her preside in a council of war, 
than in a council of state. Why 
may she not be as capable of heading 








* For June, 1739. 
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an army as a parliament ; or of eom- 
manding at sea as of reigning at land ? 
What should hinder her from holding 
the helm of a fleet with the same 
safety and steadiness as that of a na- 
tion ? And why may she not exercise 
her soldiers, draw up her troops in 
battlé array, and divide her forces into 
battalions at land, squadrons at'sea, 
kc. with the same pleasure she would 
have in seeing or ordering it to be 
done? The military art has no mys- 
tery in it beyond others, which wo- 
men eannot attain to. A woman is 
as capable as a man of making her- 
self, by means of a map,.acquainted 
with the good and bad ways, the dan- 
gerous and sate passes, or the proper 
situations for encampment. | And 
what should hinder her from making 
herself mistress of all the stratagems 
of war, of charging, retreating, sur- 
prising, laying ambushes, counter- 
feiting marches, feigning flights, giv- 
ing false attacks, supporting real ones, 
animating the soldiery, and adding 
example to eloquence by being the 
tirst to mount a breach. Persuasion, 
heat, and example are the soul of 
victory: and women can shew a3 
much eloquence, warmth and intre- 
pidity, where their honour is at stake, 
as is requisite to attack or defend a 
town. 

There can be no real difference 
pointed ont between the inward or 
outward constitution of men and 
women, excepting what merely tends 
to giving birth to posterity. And the 
differences thence arising are no ways 
sufficient to argue more natural 
strength in the one than in the other, 
to qualify them more for military la- 
bours. Are not the women of differ- 
ent degrees of strength, like the men? 
Are there not strong and weak of 
both sexes: Men educated jn sloth 
and softness are weaker than women ; 
and women, become hardened by ne- 
cessity, are often more robust than 
men. We need go no farther than 
Chelsea for a proot that woman may 
be enured to all the hardships of a 
campaign, and to meet al! the terrors 
of it, as well as the bravest of the op- 
posite sex. 

_ What has greatly helped to confirm 
the men- in the prejudiced notion of 
weakness, is the 
common manner of expression which 
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this very vulgar error gave birth to, 
When they mean to stigmatise a man 
with want of courage they call him 
effeminate; and when they would 
praise a woman for ‘her courage they 
call her manly. But as these, and 
such like expressions, are merely ar 
bitrary, and but a fulsome compli- 
menc which the men pass on them- 
selves, they establish no truth. The 
real truth is, that humanity and in- 
tegrity, the characteristics of our sex, 
make us ablior unjust slaughter, and 
prefer honourable peace to unjust 
war. And therefore to use these ex+ 
pressions with propriety, when a man 
is possest of our virtues he should be 
called effeminate by way of the high- 
est praise of his good nature and jus- 
tice; and a woman who departs from 
our sex by espousing the injustice and 
cruelty of the men’s nature should be 
called a man: that is, one whom no 
sacred ties can bind to the observation 
of just treaties, and whom no blood- 
shed can deter from the most cruental 
violence and rapine. 

But be this as it may, certain it is, 
that bare strength intitles the men to 
no superiority above us, as T have al- 
ready remarked. Otherwise brutes 
would deserve the pre-eminence of 
them. And among themselves, the 
strongest man ought to be the chief 
in power. Whereas we plainly see 
that, generally speaking, the strongest 
are only fit to make drudges to the 
rest; and particularly in armies, they 
who have most of brutal vigour are 
often useful only for fascines to men 
much weaker than themselves to 
mount a breach. On the other hand, 
men who have less strength have very 
often the most brains. The wisest 
philosophers, the ablest poets, and 
the greatest princes have not always 
had the best constitutions. Henry 
was no match in strength with Sir 
John Falstaff. And a Marlborough 
perhaps might have routed an army 
with more ease than he could have 
wrestled with the meanest of his 
soldiers. 

It is quite idle then to insist so 
much on bodily strength, as a neces- 
sary qualification to military employ- 
ments. And it is full as idle to ima- 
gine that women are not naturally as 
capable of courage and_ resolution. as 
the men. We are indeed charged, 
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without any exception, with being 
timotous, and incapable of defence ; 
frighted at our own shadows ; alarm- 
ed at the cry of an infant, the bark of 
a dog, the whistling of the wind, ora 
tale of hob-gobiins. But is this uni- 
versally true? - Are there not men as 
void of courage as the most heartless 
of our sex? And yet it is known 
that the most timorous women often 
make a virtue of necessity, and sacri- 
fice their own fears for the safety of 
a husband, a son, orabrother. Fear- 
ful and weak as they are, they often 
behave more comnggenes than the 
men under pains, sickness, want, and 
the terrors of death itself. 

Fear is almost an inseparable at- 
tendant on virtue. The virtuous are 
ever timid more or less; their own 


inoffensive disposition and the know-- 


ledge they have how much _ vice 
abounds among men, are sufficient 
to incline them to fear on every ap- 
pearance of danger. "Tis a passiou 


natural to all: princes fear the rebel- 
lion of their subjects; generals the 
surprize of an enemy; and the very 
man who draws his sword to resent an 
injury, fears the sliame of it, fears his 


adversary, and fears the law. 

Nay fear is even a virtue in those 
who know themselves incapable of 
resisting what they fear; and is only 
blamabie in such as have the power 
to mepel the evil which threatens 
them. A lawyer, who has spent his 
whole life in poring over Coke upon 
Littleton, can no more, with reason, 

e accused of want of courage for re- 
fusing a challenge from an officer of 
the zrmy, than a soldier can be called 
a coward for refusing to stake his for- 
tune against a lady at quadrille. The 
manner women are bred in gives 
them room to apprehend every thing. 
They are admitted to no share of the 
exercises which would qualify them 
to attack or defend. They see them- 
selves helplessly exposed to the out- 
rages of a sex enslaved tothe most 
brutal transports; and find them- 
selves victims of contempt to wretches, 
whose prevalent strength is often ex- 
erted against them with more fury 
and cruelty tbhan_béasts practi~e to- 
wards one another. Can our fear 
then be imputed to want of courage? 
Is it adefeet ? Or ought it not rather 
tobe alleged as a proof of our sense ? 
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Since it would be rather foo)-hardi. 
ness than courage to withstand brutes, 
who want the sense.to be overcome 
by reason, and whom we want means 
to repel by force of arms ? 

And yet it is far from being true 
that all women want courage, 
strength, or conduct to Jead an army 
to triumph; any more than it is that 
all men are endowed with them. 
There are many of our sex as intrepid 
as the men; and I myself could, with 
more ease and less repugnance, dare 
the frowns and fury of an already 
victorious army which I had forces 
to resist, than I could stoop to court 
the smiles of a corrupt minister whom 
I had reason to despise. 

Need I bring Amazons from Scythia 
to prove the courage of women? 
Need I run to Italy for a Camilla to 
shew an instance of warlike courage? 
Would. the wife of Petus, who stabbed 
herself first to encourage her despond- 
ing husband to do the Jike, have been 
afraid to: mount a breach? Would 
not she, who could snatch the knife 
from her bleeding breast and serenely 
give it to Thraseas with a—strike, 

etus! it don’t smart: would not 
she, I say, have been équally capable 
of animating with persuasion and ex- 
ample an ariny in the deferice of her 
country? Tet France boast its maid 
of Orleans ; and other nations glory 
in their numberless store of warlike 
women. We-need not go out of 
England to seek heroines, while we 
have annals to preserve their illustri- 
ous names. To whom did England 
owe its deliverance from the tyrannic 
yoke of the Danes ?. But to pass over 
the many instances of warlike bravery 
in our sex, let it suttice to namea 
Boadicea, who made the nwst glori- 
ous stand against the Romans in the 
defence of her country, which that , 
great empire was ever a witness to. 
And if her endeayours did not meet 
with the success of an Alexander, a 
Cesar, or a Charles of Sweden in his 
fortunate days: ber courage and 
conduct were such, as rendered her 
worthy to be considered equal, if not 
superior to them all, in bravery and 
wisdom; not to mention the nicer 
justice of her intentions. 

Thus far T think it evidently, ap- 
pears, that there is no science, office, 


or dignity, which women haye poe 
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an equal right to share in with the 
men: since there can be-no superi- 
ority but that of brutal strength shewn 


in the latter, to entitle them to engross 
all. power and prerogative to them- 


selves : nor = pete me Nam in 
the former to disqualify t 


m of their 


“‘ My ventures are not in one bottom 
trusted.” , 


My ventures are not in one bottom thrusted. 

I have no other reason for altering 
this, than that I have passed over seve- 
ral verses without meeting any thing 
to change'in them: an editor who 


right, but what is owing to the unjust 
oppression of the men and might be 
easily removed, With regard how- 
ever towarlike employments, it seems ‘‘ And you embrace the occasion to depart.” 
to be a disposition of Providence that And you'd embrace the ocean to depart. 

custom has exempted us from them. 
As sailors in a storm throw overboard 


does not find, must make faults. 


This I alter at my peril. 


their more useless lumber; so it is — 
but fit that the men alone should be «wre, make our leisures to attend on* 
exposed to the dangers and hardships your's.” 


of war, while we remain in safety at 
home. They are, generally speaking, 
good for little else but to be our bul- 
warks: and our smiles are the most 
noble rewards which the bravest of 
them all ought to desire, or can de- 
serve, for all the hazards they en- 
counter, and for all the labours they 
go through in our defence during the 


I really see no mighty impropriety 
in this; the bard means,—* We'll 
make our leisures to attend on your 
leisures !!!" 

*€ My wind cooling my broth, 
Would blow"ine to an ague.” 


This is stark-staring fatuity. An- 


most tedious campaigns. 
[To be cencluded in our neat.) 





ANNOTATIONS on SHAKSPEARE, 
Sir, ; 


EING about to publish an edi- 

tion of Shakspeare, I shall feel 
happy by your circulating the follow- 
ing specimen. The work is nearly 
ready for the press, and waits but for 
the last hand being applied to a pre- 
fatory essay, proving- that Reynolds 
approaches as near to Plautus, as Dia- 
mond does to Shakspeare, and that 
Skefington would write better plays 
if he had any knowledge of the drama. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Act 1st. 
“Your mind is tossing on the ocean.” 


The folly of editors in overlooking 
this nonsense would be truly wonder- 
ful, if any human folly were wonder- 


ful. 
Your mind is crossing of the ocean. 





“ Do overpeer the petty traffickers.” 


The whole sentence evinces that our 
author meaned to describe the pride 
of the Argosies. -I therefore, without 


hesitation, prefer 
Do overbear the petty traffickers. 


thonio is thinking of his vessels, and 
Salarino therefore takes this mode of 
arousing him from his lethargy: it 
should be thus— . 

My wind, cooling my broth, 

W ould blow me to the Hague, 
where, it may be supposed, the vessels 
were riding at anchor. 

6 __ nnn Bit at dinnertime 


I pray you have a mind where we must 
meet.” 


A simple alteration illuminates the 
profound darkness of these lines ; 


But at dinner time 
I pray you have a hind that we must eat. 











“J hold the world, but as a world, Bassanio;, 
Astage,where every one must play his part, 
And mine’s a sad one.” 


If L were not excessively delicate in 
changing a letter of sucha writer as 
Shakspeare, L would slightly alter this 
into 
I told the world it was a world, Bassanio, 


A stage which every one must ride in fast; 
And mind Abaddon. 


That is, take care of the devil, Bas- 
a ; ride fast, and take care of the 
evil, 










192 
“Do cream and mantle like a standing 
pool.” 
This is a contradiction. 
write, 
Do cream and mantle like a stagnant pool. 


I would 


I own that the Iricism would ‘still 
remain, but an alteration is effected at 
all events, and every alteration isa 
step to improvement, unless indeed 
one changes for the worse. 


* Farewel, I'll grow a talker for this gear.” 
Farewel, I'll grow a talker for this year. 


An errér of typography. The old 
editions have it, I believe, correct ; 
but I have not time to look into them. 
It is not the business of an editor to 
be muddling his brains ever old and 
obsolete books; nor would I do it if 
it were: my mind is too noble. 


« Tis not urknown to you, Anthonio, 
How mutch | have disabled my estates.” 
*Tis not unknown to you, Anthonio, 
How much [ have bedevil’d my estates. 
T alter this for the same reason that 
the Englishman drank gin—because I 
like it. 


“ How to get clear of all the debts I owe.” 


I am convinced, with my Lord 
Kanes, that the best chronology of 
the order of Shakspeare’s plays might 
be derived from internal evidence.— 
The above line, for instance, evinces 
the Merchant of Venice to have been 
the first almost of his productions 
written whilst he was very poor. 


—_—— 


“Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my 
friend, 
Vii break a custom.” 


Anthonio means to say, that to save 
his friend from starvation, he will, 
contrary to custom, borrow money at 
“*usance,” or, according to the more 
modern term, ‘‘ usury.” We must 
now, therefore, place ourselves in the 
situation of Shakspeare, and imagine 
how be would express ** hunger;” not 
surely by “‘ ripe wants,” but certainly 
thus: 

Yet, to supply the tripe wants of my friend, 
I'll break a custom. 


Tripe wants signify the yearning of 
the bowels, and is, I bedjeve,'a Scotch 
phrase. ; 


Annotations on Shakspeare. 
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“ That all the yeantings which were 
stredk’d and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire.” 


I could make little sense of this, till, 
by chance, meeting with a work of 
Bracton’s, (the lawyer), 1 read, “ ]f 
was the custom of this county former. 
ly, when a farmer did lose a young 
sheep, a cow, or a pig, or they did be. 
come stricken ib years, or did die, for 
the Lord to allow unto him two shil- 
lings and sixpence for and because of 
a dead gift or mortuary.” From all 
which I infer that Shakspeare wrote, 
Thatall the younglings which were strick’d 

and died, 
Should fall, &c. 


“ You that did void your rheum upon my 
beard.” 

I cannot avoid the-relation of a story 
here, which will make the reader smile. 
An old gentieman, mounting Hamp- 
stead Hill, tarried at the Load of Hay, 
and exclaimed, ‘* This terrible wind 
brings the rheum into my eyes.” “ Then 
why don't you,” said the witty land- 
land, ** bring your eyes into the room.” 


“ Hie thee, gentle Jew.” 


I would yary this, 1 confess, from 
mere caprice, but evefy one has his 
whim as well as his taste. 

Hie thee, Gentile—Jew, 
conveys to my ears a more pleasing’ 
melody; besides which, it expresses 
the wavering opinion the Hebrew’s ap- 
pasently generous conduct had cre- 
ated. 


oe 


1 tell thee, lady, this aspéct of mine.” 


It is really wonderful, that , both 
Shakspeare and Milton accent the 
word aspect upon the last syllable. 


- © Father, come, I'll take my leave of the 
Jew in the twinkling of an eye” 

I am sorry to say this is avery inde- 
cent, though, it must be confessed, a 
ludicrous allusion to the burial ser- 
vice: } 

’ & We shall notall sleep, but we shall! be 
changed in a moment—in the twinkling of 
an eye.” 

© Like one well studied in a sad ostent 

To please his grandam.” 


\ 
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mad . 

There aré two kinds of sense, (be- 
sides the five); one is denominated 
common sense, the second nonsense, 
Our commentators universally prefer 
the latter, and therefore never dream 
of explaining a passage by so slight a 
difference from tlie text as the follow- 
ing: 


Like one well studied in a St, Austin, 


To please his grandam. 
A St. Austin is a prayer-book. 


* Adieu! tears exhibit my tongue.” 


There has been violent controversy 
about this passage, thongh it be sim- 
ply an instance of transposition, or, as 
jtis termed by rhetoricians, ‘‘ disloca- 
tion.” Shakspeare is fond of this kind 
of writing: thus, in the Taming of the 
Shrew, ** the oats have eaten the 
horses ;” and indeed it is an excellent 
device, to give prose an air of blank 
verse: for example, ‘‘ Three men 
thrust themselves into a hole” would be 
downright and obviously prose, almost 
to the hero of Moliere, who had spoken 
in that style all his life without know- 
ingit. But the expression becomes 
truly grand inverted thus: 

into a hole three mea thrust themselves. 


’ 


os 


“ But, tho’ I am a daughter to his blood, 
} am not to his manners.” 


How ridiculous! Shakspeare had in 
his mind's eye the Salique law, which 
debars women from the rights of in- 
heritance. Jessica, therefore, bitterly 
complains, in allusion to this,— 

But, tho’ I am a daughter to his blood, 

1 am not to his manors. 


But what could editors, for the most 
part educated at the plough’s tail, 
know of the Salique law? 

- Jessica, my girl, 
There is some il' a b.ewing.” 


Critics are like dogs, not so much 
foy Swift's reason—* that they snarl 
most when there are fewest loues,” 
but ‘that where one is at fault, t! e 
whole pack inevitably follows. Ail 
the editors have passed this line over 
unnoticed, and yet it is evidently er- 


I read 
. Jessica, my girl, 
There is some ale a brewing 
There is some sense in this. 
Uriversat Mac. Vou. XIV. 


roneous, 


Emilius and Sophia; or the Recluse. 


*€ When you shall please to play the thieves 
for wives, 

I'll watch as long for you then !—Come, 

approach !” Vow 

I smell false punctuation here.’ , 

I'll watch as Jong for you!—Then, come, 
approach ! 

This likewise amendeth the poesy. 


oe 


“The hyrcanian deserts.and the vasty 
wilds.” 

The word vasty grows obsolete; I 
propose substituting *‘nasty.” It is 
true that this may injure the sense, 
but the metre is well preserved. I 
question whether hyrcanian is not cor- 


rupted from Hesperian, and whether - 


our bard did not allude to desserts ga- 
thered from the gardens of the Hespe- 
rides: but this | am not quite clear 
about: at all events, some deviation 
from the text should be introduced. 


“ Portia, adieu !” 

T never could, with certainty, com- 
prehend the signification of this till-l 
had read that facetious work of M: 
Louvet de Couvras, entitled La fu 
des Amours du Chevalier de Faublas. 
In one of the chapters whereof (I for- 
get which) is this exposition: ‘‘ adieu” 
a contraction of “4 dieu je vous com- 
mend.” I have been told that Entic’s 
Dictionary would have given me as 
much information, which shews how 
much we are disposed to travel in 
search of what we have.at home; like 
the man who sougtit for a cuckold in 
every parish but his own. 


** Hanging and wiving goes by destiny.” 
I have consulted Lowth, and, find- 
ing this line to be ungramipatical, 
esteem the whole an interpolation. 
Momts. 


Emiiivs and Sopaia; 
RECLUSE. 
[Continued from p. 120. | 


MAZING alteration! and how 

greatly incomprehensible! That 
which once constituted the glory and 
the happiness of my life, now causes 
my shane and despair. ‘How shall I 
describe such a fatal deviation? No. 
Never shall my pen disaiose su¢h a 
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dreadful detail: never shall it issue 
from {ny mouth: it is too injurious 
to the memory of the worthiest of 
women, too overpowering, too hor- 
tible for me to remember, too dis- 
couraging to virtue: I should suffer a 
thousand deaths ere I had finished it. 
Morality of the world: the snares of 
vice and example, the treachery of a 
deceitful friendship, human weakness 
and inconstancy,—who among man- 
kind is superior to your power? Oh 
God! if Sophia have sullied Aer vir- 
tue, what woman shall now dare to 
value her’s? But what equanimity 
of soul must he have who can regard 
with complacency, so long afterwards, 
what she once was. It is of your re- 
generated children that I have to speak 
to you. All their faults you are ac- 
quainted with; I shall now speak 
oply of what relates to their amend- 
ment, and which may serve to con- 
neet the events 

Sophia, consoled, or rather diverted 
from her melancholy, by her friend, 
and the society into which she dragged 
her, had no longer that decided n- 
clination for retirement or seclusion 
from the world; she had learned to 
forget those she had lost, and almost 
those which remained. Her son, 
now ina state of adolescence, became 
less dependant upon her ; and alreacy 
the mother began to do without him. 
As for myself, I was no longer her 
Emilius; I was simply her husband ; 
and the husband of an honest woman 
is a man whom, in great cities, we 
treat with common respect, but 
whom we never regard in any par- 
ticular point of view. For a Jong 
time, our societies were the same: 
they at length began insensibly to 
change. Each thought themselves 
possessing a certain liberty when free 
from the intruston of those who had 
a right to watch over them. We were 
no longer one; we were two: the 
custom of the world had divided us, 
and our hearts never more were 
united, Sometimes, indeed, our 
country acquaintance and our city 
friends would bring us_ together. 
The lady, after having thrown out 
various inticements oad allurements, 


which I resisted (but not always 
without regret), at length abandoned 
me, and, attaching herself entirely to 


Sophia, they becaine inseparable. The 


Emilius and Sophia; or the Recluse. 
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husband, who was upon very good 
terms with his wife, was consequently 
so with mine. Their outward con- 
duct was perfectly decorous and re- 
gular; but their maxims ought to 
have startled me. ‘Their mutual un. 
derstanding proceeded less from a 
real attachment than from a mutual 
indifference of the duties of their re. 
spective situations, Little sedulous 
of the attractions which they had one 
for the othet, they affected a love as 
proceeding from the freedom which 
they possessed in mutually imparting 
their desires, and in reflecting that 
they were not the object of that in. 
novation. Above all, says the wife, 
let my husband live happy: whilst [ 
have a friend in my wife 1 am content, 
says the husband. Our sentiments, 
continue they, do not depend upon 
us, but our proceedings depend upon 
them; each exerted themselves to the 
utmost to enhance the happiness of 
the other. Can we better evince our 
love for an object that is dear to us, 
than -by wishing him all that he can 
desire? They avoided the cruel 
necessity of parting. 

Had this system been at once de- 
veloped, it would have inspired us 
with horrour; but we are not aware 
how much the ties of friendship ame- 
liorate things which would otherwise 
be repugnant: we are not aware how 
much a philosophy, so admirably 
adapted to the vices of the human 
heart, a philosophy which offers, in 
place of sentiments which it no longer 
possesses, in place of certain nameless 
and oppressive duties which occasion 
only a Jong series of cares, attentions, 
and kindnesses; of frankness, of li- 
berty, of sincerity, and of confidence; 
we are not, I say, aware how much 
those things which maintain between 
two people a regular connexion when 
their hearts are no longer united, 
have attractions for better natures, 
and become specious and seducing 
beneath the mask of wisdom. Hardly 
could reason itself defend it, did not 
conscience afford its succour. That 
alone enabled Sophia and me to sup- 
port the shame of manifesting an 
eagerness and attention which we no 
longer had. 

he couple, who had subdued us, 
insulted each other without restraint, 
and yet pretended love; but a long- 
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standing respect which we had both 
for one and the other, and which we 
could not conquer, compelled us to 
separate, to produce the same result. 
In appearing mutually objectionable, 
and for that express reason parting, 
there was more probability of a re- 
conciliation, than if we had not. To 
cease to avoid, when offended, is the 
direct road to prevent a reconcilia- 
tion. 

But, at the moment when this 
separation between us appeared most 
likely, all was suddenly changed in 
the most singular manner: All at once 
Sophia became altogether as sedentary 
and retired as she had before been 
gay and dissipated. Her temper, 
which was not always the same, be- 
came constantly dull and melancholy. 
She shut herself up, from morning till 
night in her chamber: she neither 
spoke, wept, nor called for any one, 
and would not suffer the slightest 
interruption. Even her friend be- 
came insupportable: she told her so, 
and received her coolly, but did ‘not 
actually repel her; more than once 
she begged me to release her from her. 
I withstood this caprice, in which I 
imagined there was some little jea- 
lonsy; and, I one day took an oppor- 
tunity of ‘jjocosely mentioning it.— 
** No, Sir,” replied she, in a firm and 
resolute manner; ‘* Iam not jealous; 
bat I held this woman in the greatest 
horror: J ask but ore favour of you, 
that is, that I'may never see her 


” 


agna.” Strack with these words, I 


would know the reason of her hatred: 
she refused to answer me. She had 
alreadv closed the door against the 
husband ; I was therefore compelled 
to exclude the wife; and from that 
time we never saw each other again. 

Yet, notwithstanding, her melan- 
choly continued, and at length be- 
came a serious consideration. I be- 
gan to alarm myself; but how to 
know the cause, whith she obstinately 
withheld? It was impossible to im- 
pose compliance on her proud soul 
by authority ; and we had so long 
ceased to be the confidant of each 
other, that I was little surprised when 
she disdained to open her heait to me. 
We must merii confidence ; and whe- 
ther it was that her melancholy had 
renovated mine, or that it was not so 
sensible as I imagined it, I know 
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not; but I felt that it would cost me 
less to shew her attentions, by which 
I hoped ultimately to conquer her 
silence. 

From that time I quitted’ her no 
more; but, though I thus returned 
to her, and marked this return by the 
utmost warmth and eagerness, yet I 
saw, with grief, that I advanced not 
a jot. I would have re-established 
the rights of a husband, which had 
been too long neglected, but I found 
the most obstinate resistance. It was 
no longer that alluring refusal given 
only to render compliance more de- 
sired ; it was no longer that tender, 
modest, and yet absolute refusal of 
love, which inebriates, yet demands: 
respect. It was the firm refusal of 
a decided determination, which felt 
itself injured by being doubted. She 
recaled, with energy, the engage- 
ments once made in your presence : 
*‘ Whatever may become of me,” 
said she, “yon ought, at least, to 
estimate yourself so far as to respect 
the word of Emilius. My.wrongs do 
not authorize you to violate your 
promise. You may punish me, but 
vou shall never compel me; and rest 
assured | wil] never suffer it.” What 
could I answer? What could Ido! 
but endeavour to bend, to soften, and 
to overcome her obstinacy, by force 
of perseverance. ‘These vain efforts 
irritated not only my love for her, 
but my self-love. Difftcuities served 
only to inflame my heart, and | re- 
garded it as a point of honour to sur- 
mount every obstacle. Never, per- 
haps, after ten years marriage, after 
a coolness so Jong and mutual, did 
the love of a husband return with that 
ardour and affection which mine did: 
never, during even our courtship, did 
I shed so ae tears at her feet; but 
they were useless; she remained un- 
moved and invulnerable. 

I was equally surprised and afflict- 
ed, well knowing that this determined 
manner did not form a part of her 
character. I, however, was not to be 
repulsed, imagining that even if I did 
not entirely overcome her obstinacy, 
I should at least See less reserve. — 
Some small indications of regret and 
pity at length began to soften the 
bitterness of those refusals, which I 
believe were often equally felt by 
her es languid eyes would sonje- 
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times cast; upon me a look, which, 
though not less sad, was yet less 
angry, and seemed to be impregnated 
with affection. I thought the shame 
of a caprice so absurd might prove an 
obstacle to her return, maintaining it 
only for want of power to excuse it ; 
and that she, perhaps, only wanted a 
trifling impulse on my side, that she 
might then appear to yield, through 
necessity, to what she dare not con- 
sent to with willingness. Struck 
with an idea which flattered my de- 
sires, I listened to it with pleasure : 
it was a regard which | had‘ to antici- 
vate in her the first overtures after 
having so long resisted. 

One day, when, hurried away by 
my transports, [ joined, to the most 
tender supplications, caresses warm 
and ardent, I perceived her grow 
agitated; and I pressed to complete 
my victory. Overpowered and pal- 
pitating, she was just ready to yield, 
when, suddenly changing her tone, 
her manner, her countenance, she 
repelled me with a promptitude and 
a violence almost incredible ; regard- 
ing me with a look so mixed with 
fury and despair, that it became truly 
terrible.—‘* Stop, Emilius,” said she ; 
«* know that Iam no longer your's : 
another has stained your bed! [ am 
with child! You shall never touch 
me again!” and instantly she darted 
out of the chamber, closing the door 
after her. 1 remained thunder- 
struck ! 

My master, this is not the history 
of the events of my life; they would 
not be worth the writing; it is the 
history of my passions, of my senti- 
ments, of my ideas. Surely 1 ought 
to expatiate on the most dreadful 
revolution that my heart ever ex- 
perienced. 

The wounds which the body and 
the soul receive bleed not the instant 
they are inflicted: they are not so 
soon impressed with .their misfor- 
tunes. Nature collects itself to sus- 
tain its whole violence, and often the 
tatal blow is given before the wound 
is felt. At that unexpected scene, at 
these dreadful words which seemed 
to echo in my ears, | remained im- 
moveable, annihilated; my eyes closed; 
a death-like coldness ran through my 
veins; I swooned not, yet all my 
senses were absorbed, and my func- 
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tions became suspended ; my soul 
was tossed in universal agony, and 
seemed like that ¢haos at the moment 
when the scene shall change, at that 
moment when all shall part, and take 
another form. 

I know not how long I remained 
in this situation, on my knees as J 
was, and without even daring to 
move, lest I should bring conviction 
to myself that what had passed was 
not a dream. Would to God I had 
ever remained thus! But I soon 


-waked to a sense of my situation; 


and the first impression which I felt 
was, that of an inexpressible horror 
for cvery thing which surrounded me. 
Suddenly I arose, darted from’ the 
chamber, and flew down the stairs 
without seeing any thing, without 
speaking to any person. I left the 
house ; I flew from it with the rapi- 
dity of a stag, who imagines he flies, 
by his celerity, from the arrow which 
he bears in his side. 


[To be continued.) 


The viverary Lire and Trave s of 
Baro Horperc. Written by 
Himself. Extracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in 1748. 
By W. Hamirtron Reib. 

{Continued from p. 107.] 


\ Y aversion to French manners, 
a: I believe, was the reason I ob- 
tained no better appellation among 
them than simple Monsieur; rt- 
withstanding I knew merchants’ sons 
of Hamburgh and Lubeck, who were 
stiled Counts, Barons, &c. The latter 
title is the least that is bestowed upon 
a person who wears silver lace upon 
his clothes. Gold lace, on ihe other 
hand, would immediately qualify him 
with the title ot Monszeur le Comte. 
It is inconceivable to what degrees of 
extravagance young people are excited 
by these hypocritical adulations. A 
stranger of. this description is soon 
put into a mode of getting rid of his 


-own and sometimes his father’s pro- 


periy, and very often of bis health 
into the bargain. But of avarice and 
dissimulation I do not, by any means, 
accuse the French nation in general. 
Greediness is not a national vice m 
France ; on the contrary, the French 
are liberal and obliging. Neither do 
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I speak of the inhabitants of Paris in 
eneral, but of the keepers of the inns, 
Rotels, &c, where strangers generally 
put up. It may, however, be easily 
accounted for; as the principal cities 
in Europe are mostly commercial, 
where the inhabitants are not con- 
tented merely with living, they must 
also enrich themselves. On this ac- 
count, many of the inhabitants live 
almost entirely upon strangers. But 
Paris is situated in the centre of the 
country, and it is common sometimes 
for the innkeepers, &c. to go out to 
some distance merely to see whether 
any carriages are coming in from 
Brussels, Ments, or Strasbourg, as it 
is for the merchants, in other places, 
to go and inguire whether their ships 
have arrived in the harbour, &c. 

A young man, very often going to 
France, with plenty of gold and silver, 
will return with an ol ein a 
silly and constrained gait, and a nura- 
ber of French songs and Parisian 
fooleries ; all of which, according to 
the saying of an unknown writer, 
consist in cutting a few capers, and 
making other people deaf with his 
singing and tuning. I sought, how- 
ever, for a convenient and quiet apart- 
ment at Paris; but these are very 
hard to obtain; for the astonishing 
number of people at Paris, and the 
continual alarm which: the carriages 
and other accidents occasion there, 
nearly prevent one from taking an 
rest. Above and below, and all round, 
are we environed with whole families ; 
and, as the French have a great deal 
of humour, one had need to take 
special care not to hire an apartment 
directly opposite to that of a young 
cavalier or petit maitre, or that of a 
lady, where one would be plagued 
to death with their singing. Besides, 
one ought to take care to avoid the 
dwellings of the learned, on account 
of their continual reading ard recit- 
ing. Few of the Jearned, in Paris, 
can study at all, unless they walk 
about and repeat their subjects aloud. 
This great confluence of people is also 


the cause of other inconveniences, of 


which the inhabitants of London and 
Austerdam are ignorant. Though 
London is much larger than Paris, I 
actually believe that there are not so 
many —— born there as in Paris. 
This the English continually deny, 





and they flatter themselves that they 
can prove the contrary from their bills 
of mortality: but, as the air of Paris 
is much purer, and the inhabitants are 
more temperate in their manner of 
living, so also they live much longer. 
Several Englishmen confess that some 
thousands of people come up to Lon- 
don from the country every year; 
and that, if it was not so, the city 
would, in a manner, be deprived of 
inhabitants. From hence it appears, 
that nothing certain can be drawn 
from the bills of mortality ; and that 
something more accurate than a bare 
list of births and deaths, is, requisite 
to make out the number of inhabit- 
ants. Besides, the English are a 
more fruitful nation that the French ; 
and we ought to take into the account 
the gréat number of cloisters, col- 
leges, and societies in Paris, where 
the divine command—* be fruitful 
and multiply,” is set aside by the 
commands of the church ; an injunc- 
tion which, on the contrary, is most 
conscientiously observed by. the Eng- 
lish clergy. 

These are some of the greatest dif- 
ficulties which I met with in the 
French capital, and yet I never lived 
with more content in any place than 
bere. I was always well and cheer- 
ful, and was never, as elsewhere, 
obliged to have recourse to exercise 
to excite an appetite. In fact, I know 
not whether I ought to ascribe my 
appetite to the goodness of the air, 
or the dearness of the times, when 
every thing was weighed out and di- 
vided with the greatest nicety. One 
thing only is to me beyond a doubt, 
that is to say, as the least excess in- 
variably palled my appetite, I always 
made it a rwe to quit the most in- 
viting tables at a time when I could 
still have eaten more. 

Perhaps one of the greatest gratifi- 
cations to a student, at Paris, is the 
number of libraries and learned men 
that are to be found there. The num- 
ber of societies, public and private, 
into which admittance is very easily 
obtained, is-another recommendation; 
and the Jearned, in Paris, take great 
pleasure in obliging strangers. J paid 
two visits to the learned Montfaxcon ; 
and though I found him in a manner 
buried under a heap of books, he was 
nevertheless as cheerful and polite to 
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me as if he had been quite at leisure. 
I conversed with him upon the Ro- 
man manner of pronouncing the 
Latin, and, expressing my surprise 
upon observing that the letter AZ was 
quiescent in Latin. verse, he intorm- 
ed me that, in orations, it was com- 
mon, among the ancients, to leave 
out that letter ; and that he was even 
in possession of some Latin inscrip- 
tions where factu was written instead 
of factum; and Romanoru instead of 
Romanorum. Just as he was upon 
the point of giving me ocular demon- 
stration, for the sake of gratifying 
my curiosity, some other persons 
came in and prevented him. ° 
Father Hardouin, the Jesuit, was 
not so obliging ; he suffered no per- 
son to intrude vpon him unless he 
imagined the object of the visit was 
to have his opinion respecting some 
obscure or disputed passage. ‘This 
eculiarity I learned from another 
‘ather, and was some time before I 
could hit upon something to puzzle 
him, or procure admission to his cell. 
At length | recollected that Collins, 
in his book De Lilertate Cogitand?, 
had quoted the following words out 
of Victor's Chronicle, —‘* Messala 
Consule, Anastasio imperatore ju- 
bente, sancta evangelia, utpote ab 
idiotis Evangelistis scripta, corrigun- 
tur, et emendatar,’ I suggested to 
him, that this passage seemed to be a 
mere fragment of Mr. Collins's; he, 
however, assured me of the contrary, 
and, to impress his meaning more 
forcibly, he fetehed the Chronicle in 
question out of his library, and pointed 
with his aged and trembling band to 
the place. Religion, he observed, 
had not been hurt by this mandate ; 
it was only the credit of Anastasius 
that had suffered. And if Anastasius 
had even altered the Byzantine New 
Testament, it would have been im- 
possible for him to have altered the 
rest which were in the hands of be- 
Jievers. With this explanation I was 
contented; but as he almost immt- 
diately added, that he could easily 
prove that no such person as the 
Emperor Anastasius ever existed, I 
could starcely forbear laughing. I 
observed to myself, that Father Har- 
douin was stil] the same sceptic as 
ever, though it was no long time 


. 


since he had renounced his ‘former 
errors. He was then far advanced in 
years, but still prosecuted-his studies, 
regardless of the saying of Milo, who, 
being old, and observing how others 
handled their arms in the Gymnasium, 
cast a look upon his own, and in tears 
uttered the falowing words, “* these 
are dead already.” 

Some time after this I visited Father 
Tournemiine, a more pleasant, com. 
municative, and incomparable man. 
Both his mind and manners had some. 
thing prepossessing about them. Te 
might easily have been taken for a 
minister of state ; it was his vast Jearn- 
ing only that distinguished him from 
a courtier.. He tatked a long while 
with us upon a variety of topics ; for, 
besides the Danish Chaplain, M. 
Kruse, several German students were 
present. Father 'Tournemine shewed 
us his own library ; where, with other. 
Danish historians, we found Torfaei’s 
Norwegian Chronicie. Among other 
curiosities of his library, there was a 
copy of the New Testament eight 
hundred years old. Ii this ancient 
manuscript the famous verse in St, 
John's Epistle was not to be found, 
This is also the case in several Greek 
copies of the New Testament. Nei- 
ther is it to be found in the new and 
well-known copy in the library at St. 
Victors. Father Tournemine thought 
that those persons who had the super- 
intendance of the Bible, namely Eu- 
sebius, Lucianus, and Heysechyns, 
especially as they bad been suspected 
of the Arian heresy, studiously left 
this verse out of the New Testament. 
I answered, that the Arian heresy 
spread more towards the east than the 
west, and that, nevertheless, this verse 
was to be found in all the Latin copies, 
Neither did it appear that this verse 
was ever quoted against the Arians 
bv the orthodox. ‘Vo this the Father 
made a very indifferent reply. He 
afterwards conducted us into the li- 

rary of the celebrated Huetius, and 
then into that of the Jesuits in com- 
mon, formed, in great measure, out 
of that of the celebrated M. Menage, 
being a present to the college by that 
learned man. 


Soon afterwards, I paid a visit to the 


celebrated M. Fontenelle, who, at a 
great age, was not idle, but continually 
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engaged in literature ; so that we may 
say of him with justice, 


“ Scrit arbores que alteri'seculo pro- 
sunt,” 


He had but a very short time before 
drawn up an eulogium upon Peter 
the First, the late Emperor of Russia, 
but which, on account of M. Fon- 
tenelle’s indisposition, was read by 
another person. In this eulogium he 
had spoken rather harshly of the Rus- 
sians in general, in order that he rnight 
exalt his hero so much the higher, 
and to shew what an astonishing de- 
gree of trouble he must have taken 
tv civilize so rude a people. But the 
Russian ambassador, Prince Kurakin, 
took thissin such an offensive light, 
that it was thought M. Fontenelle 
would incur a great deal of trouble on 
the occasion. ‘I was very curious to 
know whether, after all, this euloginm 
would be published, and he assured 
me that it would be printed, word for 
word, as it had been delivered; at the 
same time he paid a compliment to 
the learning of the Danes. 

Those persons who suppose there 
are more libraries in Paris than in all] 
the kingdom besides, are not in an 
error; for, not includjng the public 
libraries of the Mazarines,.the St. 
Victor’s, and the Jurists, there is a 
library belonging to almost every 
cloister and every college, admission 
to which is by no means difficult. I 
had formerly, when before at Paris, 
visited that of the Abbé Bignon, but 
now the library and the proprietor 
were no more. The former had been 
purchased by the celebrated Law, and 
conveyed to England. His librarian, 
my countfyman, of whom J men- 
tioned some curious particulars before, 
had already passed some years in a 
prison. Few I believe, myself ex- 
cepted, knew the secrets of that man’s 
character: however, for tle sake of 
the Danes in general I could not help 
regretting his fate; particularly as I 
learned that one Mathias Bagger, 
another countryman of mine, who 
had been introduced into the King’s 
library at the recommendation of the 
Abbé, after obtaining a part of his 
salary in advance, absconded privately. 
—This fellow, from all that I could 
learn of him, was as unsettled as the 
wind, and a proper perpefuum mobile. 


Ten years before, when I was in 
Paris, I knew but of two public li- 
braries. At that time I knew nothing 
of the library of the Jurists, which, 
though not very numerous, was very 
convenient, both for its central situ- - 
ation and the privilege of taking 
books to one’s own residence. This- 
library had, at that time, two strange 
superintendants; viz. a youth about 
seventeen, and an old woman, who 
sat in the library and spun by way of 
filling up her time. After [ had been 
in the library some time, the old wo- 
man very civilly asked what book [ 
wanted ; [ could scarcely reftain from 
laughing ; but I endeavoured to make 
her understand that, for what I want- 
ed, I should apply to the librarian : 
but, as she continued to repeat her 
question, I at length named a book, 
which, to my great surprise, she very 
readily handed to me. 

The name of the superintendant 
of the library of St. Victor, viz. 
Bonami, agrees very well with his 
name. He is uncommonly friendly 
and obliging. He shewed me a 
number of very curious manuscripts 
among other scarce things. Bat, be- 
sides these public and private libraries, 
open in a manner to every one, there 
is also an infinite number of learned 
societies, into which, having once 
procured admission, no great difficulty 
reinained in becoming a member.— 
I several times visited an assembly, 
held every Sunday, by one of the 
order of the preaching fathers. Here 
a dissertation was read, written by 
some one of the members in the 
course of the week. Upon this pro- 
duction every -person was at liberty 
to give his opinion, either in the 
whole or in part. © A stranger would 
have thought, so great was the free- 
dom allowed here, that this society 
consisted of protestants exclusively, 
so little is the ceremony with which 
the pope is treated at Paris, agd so 
often is his authority turned into a 
jest. 

At other times, I frequented a’ so- 
ciety reckoned extremely gallant, aud 
which assembled at the place bearing 
the name of Le Caffie des Beaux- 
esprits (the Wits Coftee-house.) ‘The 
landlady, being an old woman of the 
hame of Marion, this bouse was 
sometimes. jestingly called Le Caffie 
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des Marionettes. The famous De la 
Motte, whose name is not unknown 
to the learned, was to be found here 
almost every day, and was also the 
president of the society. When all 
these facilities are taken into con- 
sideration, it is not surprising that so 
many excellent writings should be 

roduced every year in France. It is, 

owever, agreed among the learned 
that, in the course of the present cen- 
tury, the arts and sciences have un- 
dergone a considerable decline. Fa- 
ther Tournemine gave three reasons 
for this supposition : first, the modern 
mode cf Caeition ; this he said was 
only calculated to ¢ncrease the num- 
ber of priests, whose parents imagined 
them to be sufficiently learned if they 
only knew Latin enough to assist 
them in mumbling through the mass. 
The ‘priests therefore, he said, would 
be found the greatest enemies to the 
arts and sciences. In this respect these 
French priests bear some resemblance 
to the Russians beiore the reign of 
Peter I. They were then supposed 
to be sufficiently qualified for the 
priestly office if, without stopping for 
recollection, they could pronounce 
the words hosbodi pomilio ten times 
running. Auother cause urged by 
Father ‘Tournemine was, the prevail- 
ing luxury of the times; this reason 
I could not altogether admit, though 
I know that drinking is much more 
fashionable then it was when I was 
in Paris ten years since. But the third 
reason which he urged was, I think, 
the most forcible; that is, that the 
stipends and bounties formerly allow- 
ed to the learned had been consider- 
ably diminished ; and it cannot be 
denied, since the death of Louis 
XIV, rewards conferred upon men 
of genius being withheld, must have 
a sensible effect. 

I also remarked, that the Parisians 
have no longer that zeal for the dis- 
semigation of the Catholic faith 
which they used to have, nor for the 
conversion of heretics. When [ was 
at Paris ten years ago, I scarcely 
heard of any disputes but about re- 
ligion. However, on my return from 
Paris the last time, I rode ina car- 
riage with an old captain, who re- 
lated that some Protestant soldiers in 
his company had latety been convert- 
2d by a miracle; but, as I would by 
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no means enter into a dispute with 
him, he and an old lady continued to 
amuse themselves, but always with 
a teference to me, and still on the 
subject of miracles. To counteract 
this, I thought it would be the best 
way to relate a few in my turn, 
which I insisted had been performed 
in my country in favour of Protestants, 
J assured them, for instance, that a 
Protestant woman, being with child, 
and having it in her head to change 
her religion, she produced a chi 
with two heads; and that another, at 
the instant she Mad conceived the 
same design was absolutely turned 
into a flint-stone. I added, that ai- 
-Most eyery year severai letters, writ- 
ten by the Angel Gabriel, dropped 
from Heaven, in which the Lutherans 
were warned not to become converts 
to the Catholic faith. After I had 
thus repaid them in their own coin,’ 
I got completely rid of their imper- 
tinence, 

I had previously formed the reso- 
Jution to pass the winter in Paris, as 
I found the air so agreeable to my 
constitution. Besides, J had_trans- 
lated two of my comedies into French, 
and my friends thought it would be 
worth my while to make a trial to get 
them represented on the French stage. 
From ettecting this I was hindered by 
a variety of circumstances, and, in 
the end, obliged to alter my purpose. 
In the mean while, I found that both 
the companies of performers were out 
of town at Fontainbleau, where they 
were to remain till Christmas; how- 
ever, I sent my Political Pewterer 
to the manager of the Italian. com- 
pany, and he, at first, gave my friends 
great hopes; but, as I afterwards 
Jearned that he had shewn it to some 
of the French managers, they, I pre- 
sume, did every thing in their power 
to prevent its forth coming. Another 
hindrance to the adoption of a regular 
comedy, as that. certainly is, I was 
given to understand, would have been 
the perverted taste of the Parisians, 
and which was the cause that nothing 
of the kind had been patronised for 
some years. It was acknowledged, 


that if even Moliere himself had been 
living, sodifferent was the taste of the 
present times from the preceding, that 
the best comedy he could produce 
would have been played to empty 
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benches. In faet, my own experience 
provided me with a confirmation of 
this opinion ; for, during one month, 
in which there had been a pretty re- 
gular succession of stock pieces, there 
were scarcely any auditors ; but when 
the opera Le Bois des Coquagines, 
with its dances and other fanfarade, 
vas produced, the house was too 
small. Ina word, the Parisians had 
entirely lost their taste for their own 
stock-plays, and it would scarcely be 
thought they would attend to the 
production of a stranger, adopting 
the taste then in a great measure 
exploded. 
{To be continued.) 


A PuitosopHicaL Query. 

Sir, 
rgX\HROUGH the medium of your 

useful Magazine I beg leave to 
ask, of some of your philosophical 
correspondents, the reason for the 
following fact :— 

Having a mineral water, whose 
component parts I wished to discover, 
I began by trying whether the acid 
or alkali were the most abundant in 
it; and for this purpose I used a so- 
lution of litmus, which was instantly 
changed to a red colour. 1 then 
became satistied that there was in the 
water an uncombined acid: but the 
other day, beppening accidentally to 
pour some of the same water into a 
glass in which some syrup Of violet 
wes, a beautiful green was produced 
Repeating the experiments, | still find 
that the water changes the tincture or 
solution of litmus red; and vegetable 
blues (for I have taken fresh flowers 
and steeped them in a water to get a 
clear blue, for the purpose of trial) 
green. 

Not being deeply versed in chemi- 
cal enquiries, | am at a loss to account 
for the. phenomenon, which seems 
to imply that there is an uncombined 
acid and alkali, or an acid and alkali 
in excess, in the very same water. 

If any of your correspondents can 
point out the error of my process, 
or account for the effect here men- 
tioned, they will me. Sir, 

our’s, &c. 


TrRo, 
September 10, 1810. 
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Remarks upon the ARGUMENTS 
_of J. B. in Favour of Surcipe 
and Due.uine. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 
ie your Magazine for July, p. 24, 
an ingenious correspondent has 
transmitted you some thoughts in 
favour of ‘* Suicide and Duelling,” 
and appears greatly to wish that the 
opinion he there advocates may soon 
become the ruling principle of action. 
Conceiving, however, Sir, that this 
opinion is erroneous, and would be 
highly dangerous to society, I submit 
to you a few brief remarks upon the 
arguments of your correspondent. 


As your publication is not pro- 
fessedly of a religious nature, | should 
wish to keep. the arguments on this 
subject, which may ‘be derived from 
christianity, out of sight; but it is 
impossible for me to refrain from 
asserting, that, from the tenor of the 
Jewish and Christian scriptures, sui- 
cide and duelling appear to me to be 
strictly forbidden by that Being to 
whom we are accountable for afl our 
actions. Suicide is directly acting in 
the teeth of the injunction—“ Thou 
shalt not kill.” By it we release our- 
selves trom the duties of a post, to 
which we have been appointed by 
the Lord of Nature ; and in which it 
is impossible-for us to say, in any cir- 
cunistances, that we can be no longer 
useful to ourselves or others.—Duel- 
ling is a motle of redressing an injury 
which is perfectly at variance with that 
mild, forgiving temper, which chris- 
tianity inculcates. If, with a very 
respectable sect. of Christians, we 
construe the commands of Jesus lite- 
rally, of letting our conversation be 
yea, yea, of giving our coat to him 
that asks for our cloak; or, in other 
words, if, whatever insults we suffer, 
ehristianity enjoiiis on us forgiveness, 
uniimited foryiveness, it is manifestly 
clear that duelling must be decidedly 
contrary to its spirit. But if, wit 
most Christians, we suppose the as- 
sertions above alluded to are not to 
be taken literally, but are only levelled 
against hasty revenge and uncondi- 
tional retaliation, and that some. 
punishment must be inflicted on eyjl 
es soine redress inust be allowed 
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for insults, on account of the good of 
the community; even then the slow 
process of the municipal law is far 
more consonant with the spirit of 
christianity, giving, in the first place, 
time for passion to cool; allowing 
Aime for the aggressor to urge what- 
ever can be urged in his defence; 
and, finally, leaving others, and not 
the party supposed to be injured, to 
assess and inflict the quantity of pu- 
nishment merited by the offence,— 
Much as we may admire the bravery 
and valour displayed in the athletic 
exercises, in the pugilistie practices 
ot ancient nations; much as some 
may be anxious to encourage the 
Same spirit among us, by frequently 
presenting to our view prize-fighters, 
single - stick-players, nay even the 
beauteous and sublime sports of kuil- 
baiting and cock-fighting, in whose 
behalf the late Mr. Windham; blessed 
be his memory! used his senaterial 
eloquence ; no one, who has read the 
New Testament, can say that such 
practices are becoming “a Christian 
nation. Whether christianity be the 

lorious. system generally acknow- 
edged, or is acunningly devised fable, 
not fit for nin’s direction, I am not 
here inquiring ; but I cannot see how 
any ole, possessing a real attachment 
to a system whose object is to root 
out of oyr breasts the irritable pas- 
sions, can, for one moment, really 
seriously argue in favour of duelling. 
And, being myself attached to this 
system, I cannot but regard the above 
practice as antichristian, and, of 
course, as unfit for adopticn, however 
plausible and specious may be the ar- 
guments brought forward in its. be- 
half. 

In respect of suicide; what is the 
boasted advantege which would ac- 
crue to society were this piactice to 
be considered as harmless, or, as your 
correspondent seems fo consider it, 
asaduty? For my own part I can 
see none: but | clearly perceive that 
the rnjes which he prescribes for our 
practising it, namely, that we ought 
to rid ourselves cf lig when life can- 
not be of use either to ourselves or 
others, is, in abigh degree, fallacious, 
Not to say that there ts no reason to 
believe that the Deity, who calls us 
into existence wheu be sees fit, has 
eyer given us such power over our 


[Serr. 
lives as for us to cut the thread of éx. 


istence- at our pleasure or caprice; 
not to insist that nothing short of a 
direct precept from the Lord of Life 
could justify us in shortening our 
lives ; it may surely be doubted whe. 
ther we ever are perfectly useless 
beings; nay, I should rather say, it 
may be safely asserted that our bemg 
perfectly useless beings, and, there. 
fore, according to your correspondent’s 
theory, better out of the world than 
in it, is absolutely impossible; the 
nniverse being under the direction of 
infinite wisdom and goodness. That 
God is goed, your correspondent, 
equally with myself, appears to ac- 
knowledge ; but our conclusions from 
this position, or our reasoning on it, 
appear. greatly to vary. He thinks 
that it is incompatible with this good. 
ness for -him to like to see his crea- 
tures wretched: that this world ‘is 
not, therefore, the desert thorny 
place some melancholy persons res 
present: and that should we by chance 
be placed in situations of misery, it 
must please the Deity more to see us 
free ourselves from ‘‘ the thousand 
ills which flesh is heir to,’ by meang 
of a ‘“‘ mere bodkin,” than to see us 
dragging on an unhappy existence. 
Before, however, I could assent to 
this doctrine, it must first be made 
out that the misery we are so sufler- 
img was not, in any way or degree, 
brought on us by our own fault; 
and, secondly, that no possible good 
can arise either to ourselves or others 
by our continuance to bear this misery. 
It is true your correspondent does ap- 
pear to limit the propriety of suicide 
to those cases in which it is manifest 
no good can arise to the individual, 
or his connections, by his continuance 
in Jife: but this limitation, which it 
is absolutely necessary to fix, appears 
to me completely to do away the pro- 
priety of suicide altogether. From 
what we see in the world, from the 
study of its frame and constitution, 
we clearly discern that what we, for 
the sake of distinction, term evil, is 
permitted by the Great and Good 
Author of afl things to exist. Reason 
tells us that it must be permitted for 


the wisest of purposes; and saerede, 


writ informs us that God doth nok 
aillict willingly, or grieve the children 


of gen, but like as a father correcteth: 
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his off8pring; so, whom theLord loveth 
jie chasteneth. Our hght afflictions, 
saith the Apostle, which are bat for 
4 moment, and momentary as our life 
compared with that endless existence 
revealed to us by the Gospel, work 
out for us a fitness for a far more 
exceeding, even an eternal, weight 
of glory. ‘The tendency of affliction 
is ‘to produce a deep sense of our 
dependance on that Being who can 
grant or withhold comforts at his will. 
jts tendency is to soften the mind, 
tosubdue the boisterous passions; and, 
by making man feel his frailty and 
lis nothingness, to eradicate from his 
heart that pride, which, cultivated 
under the false name of a ‘ proper 
amd a noble spirit,” kicks at the first 
insult offered to its majesty, and calls 
up to its defence Revenge, and all the 
dwteful evils of her train. Now, dif- 
ferent minds require diferent degrees 
of afflictions to produce in them the 
same degree of meekness and docuity ; 
aud ic js probable the more any mind 
is visited with affliction the mere will 
the desirable spirit of meekness be 
rooted and cherished in it. Who 
then shail ever say, I have been suf 
ficiently afflicted? Who then shall 
assert, [ hate been so drenched with 
the nauseous draught, that no fur- 
ther potion is needful for my im- 
provement? But, even supposing 
for a moment that little additional 
good is likely to accrue to an indi- 
vidual from his protracted suffering — 
is no good likely to arise to those who 
witness that suffering, from the for- 
titade exhibited by him who resigned- 
ly bears up against the storm, till He 
who produced it says ‘‘ Perce, be 
still?” Or will no eyil arise to the 
spectators of that murmuring, dis- 
contented man, who, after fretting 
under bis misforfunes for a time, 
suddenly rids himself of bis exist- 
ence ?, 

The question will, perhaps, be an- 
swered differently according’ as men 


wish to encourage the meek and, 


lowly virtues, or the more daring 
and high spirited feelings of the breast. 
If it be the wish of your correspon- 
dent to give Britons bravery at the 
expence of the milder and more 
amiable feelings of humanity, with 
the eccentric Windham,4det him ad- 
Vecate the. pugilistic combat, the 
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bell-fight, the proud impulse which 
levels the death-stored piece at an 
offending brother, or cut the thread 
of its possessor’s life, rather than sub- 
mit to a father’s chastisement from 
the hand of Heaven. But, he whose 
wish it is that Britons, while they 
are brave, may have nothing fero- 
cious ‘about them; he whose wish 
it is to see those passions subdued 
‘‘ whence came wars and fightings 
among us; he whose wish itis to 
found patriotism on the finer feelings 
of our nature, as was the patriotism 
of Jesus when he cursed not Jeru- 
salem’s enemies, but wept over her 
mistaken notions, which brought ruin 
upon her as they will upon every 
country; he, I say, who wishes for 
these things, will endure all things, 
sensible that ** whatever is—is right,” 
Convinced that God is good, the 
command of Jesus will be his rule; 
he will endeavour to be “ perfect as 
God in Heaven is perfect :” he will 
cherish the benevolent feelings of his 
nature, and, sensible that many of the 
dispensations of Providence we can 
now only comprehend in part, he will 
say, in every situation, ‘* Father, not 


my will, but thine be done:)’ he will, , 
in the most hopeless»and apparently 


useless situation, with calm serenity 
*‘ wait the great teacher Duara, and 
od adore.” 

Your correspondent, Sif, cannot, 
I think, be serious, when be hints 
that the prevalence of the idea of the 
innocency of suicite would have a 
tendency to prevent public robbery, 
as it would open a way of’ escape 
from misery to these who how, for 
fear of misery, commit ‘crimes. For 
why should we suppose that a high- 
-wayman, for instance, should be de- 
terred from suicide, whatever horrors 
he may expect will attend it in a tu- 
ture state, agreeable to the common 
opinion on the subject, when we see 
that, to avoid misery, he deliberately 
commits the act of murder, to which 
the God of Heaven has attached, for 
aught we know, an equal punishment 
beyond the grave ? 

But, Sir, L will not further enlarge ; 
soliciting an early place for these ob- 
servations in your entertaining giis- 
cellany, [ remain, Sir, 

Your constant reader, J) F, 
Isle of FV wat, Sept. 10, 1810. 
2C2 
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The Apventures and TRavets, in 
various. Parts of the Globe, of 
Translated from 


Henry VoGEL. 
the German. 


[ Continued from p.113.] 


NOW returned back to my inn 

with a contented mind, and sat 
hoping, one lrour after another, for 
some agreeable tidings: but in vain! 
Discontented did I retire to bed: and 
melancholy | lay there through the 
whole night without any sleep. At 
Jast the morning dawned, and I arose : 
mid-day drew near, and J received uo 
inessage. 

At length, I received, about half 
an hour afterwards, a letter trom the 
milliner, desiring me to go to her, 
under pretence of fetching the things 
which f had ordered. 1 soon repaired 
thither, and what was my joy when 
I met there the object of my love! 

*« Ah! how rejoice,” saidI, ‘‘ to 
find you here, dear girl: ever since I 
had the happiness of being acquainted 
with you, r have thought of nothin 
else but you! How Dbiissful should 
esteem myself, should [ not be indif- 
ferent to you! You alone are the 
cause why I have returned so soon to 
Weimar: the articles of millinery 
were bespoken only that I might have 
an Opportunity of seeing and speaking 
to you.” I immediately counter- 
ordered the things, and gave the mil- 
liner some /ouis.d’ors as a compensa- 
tion. By this means I rendered her 
devoted to my interest. She befriend- 
ed Charlotte truly, answered me seve- 
ral questions, aud at Jeneth offered 
that'we might pass the atternoon at 
her house, 

On my part this proposal was rea- 
dily accepted : but Charlotte could ree 
main only till church was over, becanse 
she had to go out with her parents. 
Happy should I have been this time 
if the preacher had extended his ser- 
mon to an hour in length; the time 
flew merrily with us, in kissing, 
laughing, and jesting, and, ere we 
were aware of it, the time of parting 
arrived. I begged for permission to 
return soon to Weirar, and which 
permission 1 soon obtained, 

When Charlotte was gone, I dis- 
closed myself to the milliner, and pro- 
mised her some liberal presents, if she 
could procure, every Saturday or Sun- 
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day, but in a different place each time, 
an interview with Charlotte. It ap. 
peared that I was not whelly indiffer. 
ent to Charlotte; and in case | wag 
right in that opinion, I intended to 
marry her as soon as I should procure 
a sitaation which might produce me 
a sufficient income. The milliner 
promised to do all that was in her 
power; she kept her word, and pro. 
cured me many secret interviews. 

By degrees our hearts were led from 
the simple feeling of friendship and 
esteem to the most tender affection 
for each other, and Charlotte yielded 
herself to this affection with the less 
hesitation, as I had never violated 
either my duty or respect towards 
her; and ber parents: also were fa- 
vourably inclined towards my frequent 
visits. 

Thus passed the last part of my 
academical life happily and sweetly 
away.. I was beloved, and I loved 
tenderly in return: I travelled back- 
wards and forwards indeed more than 
heretofore: but, on the other hand, I 
endeavoured to employ every quarter 
of an hour that I was away in the 
most assiduous study. At length, 
however, the time drew near when | 
should have to leave Jena; I disclosed 
this to my Charlotte, and she answer- 
ed me by a flood of tears. 1 took her 
by the hard, and asked her if she 
would marry me, if I endeavoured to 
procure myself a situation? 

** Most willingly,” she replied; 
but my answer to this question does 
not depend merely upon myself, but 
upon my parents, and they have often 
said to me that they would never give 
their consent to my marriage tll I 
should be demanded by a man of 
property, and possessing, likewise, a 
competent situation.” 

‘* As to what concerns the first,” 
I answered, ‘I. certainly cannot cail 
myself rich, in comparison with your 
wealth; yet, I possess sufficient to 
marry you without any. dowry ; and 
as to what concerns the last, 1 wid 
endeavour, with as little delay as-pos- 
sible, to obtain some post; 4 will 
also, if-you are willing, disclose- my 
intentions to your parents,and ask 
you at their hands.”’ 

She willingly consented; and I 
availed myself, therefore, of an op- 
portunity, when I happened to be 
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alone with her parents, to disclose to 
them my wishes, and. I received nei- 
ther an assent nor a denial.. ‘* You 
and my daughter’ are. yet young,” 
said the. father to me; ‘“do not be 
too hasty: you may, perhaps, find 
some one you may like better, and 
obtain, through them, a good situa- 
tion. Iam glad that you have a par- 
tiality for my daughter; but, with 
regard to your request, I can say no- 
thing decidedly to that before you 
have bread: if my daughter then 
thinks as she does now, 1 will put no 
obstacles in your way. 

«| know the custom of your 
country, if you do not, sooner or later, 
attain to some empioyment: but, I 
imagine it is much the same there as 
here. Were I now to give my con- 
sent, I should shackle both you and 
my daughter: and might not length 
of time cool the love of both? Dis- 
miss these thoughts therefore for the 
present: try, first of all, if you are 
successful in precuring some appoint- 
ment. The number of students be- 
comes, every day, greater and greater, 
while the number of places remains 
the same. 

« A short while ago one of the 
lowest offices of the priesthood, which 
hardly produced a hundred and fifty 
dollars a year, became vacant in a 
cerfain town. Candidates hastened 
from all parts to solicit the place. I 
happened fo be in this very town at 
the time, and remained there some 
days.. An alderman, who had a vote 
in the election, said to me, ‘The sons 
of the Muses must be in a very Ja- 
mentable condition just now, for 
some very clever meu have offered 
themselves this time for the vacant 
situation ; whereas, formerly, no one 
tried for it but such as were convinced 
that they could expect no better.’ 

‘* And he was right. There are, 
at least, twenty-five (now 37) univer- 
sities in Germany, and we may con- 
clude that, one with another, there 
are, yearly, 300 students at each, and 
these will give a-total of 7 “500 stu- 
dents. Let us suppose, also, that 
these students end their acacdemical 
ccurse in three years, as is usually the 
case, and are succeeded by 7,500 
more; it is then no wonder that for 
each petty office there should be so 
many competitors. Jt is truc, many 
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ofthese drop off during the term: 
allotted, or soon after: many others. 
become. learned brewers, soldiers, 
hussars, beggars, &c. &c.; but there 
still remains, in all parts, a greater 
number remaining than the state re- 
quires, and the colleges cannot em- 
ploy the best among them, so early 
as they might wish, because there are 
others whom they must. also help 


unless they would leave ‘them to 
starve,” 


I knew all this to be very true, and 
had nothing, therefore, to object. to 
it. I commended myself, conse- 
quently, to his future kindness, and 
to compliance with my request, as 
soon as I should succeed in establish- 
ing myself. I loitered a few hours 
longer in the place, found an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to Charlotte alone, 
implored her to love me.still, to con- 
tinue our interviews, and then rée- 
turned half contented, half discon- 
tented, back to Jena. 


I had not been many days arrived, 
when 1 met with 2 most melancholy 
event, and which, at the same time, 
had no inconsiderable influence upon 
the afier part.of my life. I went one 
evening to the house of a townsman, 
who was my particalar friend, to pass 
a few hours. We had been about © 
half an hour together, when a student 
burst into the room with a sword in 
his hand, paie in his looks, and bewil-~ 
dered in his manner. Full of asto- 
nishment at this dreadful and unex- 
pected sight, we all sprung from our 
seats, some to run away, and others 
to defend themseives. But the stu- 
dent fell at our feet, and said to us, 
with a trembling voice, ‘‘ Pity an 
unfortunate wretch! ] come from 
Lichtenhayn, and was proceeding to 
my home, when a student, who was 
lying in wait, rushed upon. me, as I 
was passing through the flesh-market, 
with the greatest brutality, 

«© I rebuked him for his assault, 
assured him that I was not the per- 
son whom he meant, that I even 
did not. know him, and all. besides 
that 1.could say in my own justiti- 
cation: but, instead of pacifying him, 
I had to endure fresh indignities, and 
my forbearance seemed only to en- 
rage him the more. .At length, I 
could contain myself no longer; 
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drew my sword, as he had already 
his, and be rashed, in the first onset, 
on mine, and, in all probability, has 
wounded himself mortally. Hence 
is my witness that I have become a 
murderer innocently. In the great- 
est perplexity, unresolved whether to 
fly or to stay, I happened to pass by 
your house, found the dour open, and 
now venture to seek here protection 
and an asylum. Qh, have pity on 
me, a wretched being! Conceal me 
only till the search after me is over, 
that I may save myself by flight!” 

We all Senaahiod at this story, and 
an indescribable emotion took posses- 
sion of us: but there was no time to 
think of oursélves, for there was a 
hapless being waiting immediate help 
from us. e took him by the hand, 

ushed him into a small closet, and 
otked him up in the most careful 
manner. 

We then hastened to the place 
where the wounded man lay. Lhey 
were just about to carry hinr to his 
apartments: the bljad streamed from 
the wounds which be had received on 
his head. However, he hac yet suf- 
ficient strength to say to those around 


him, ** Behold, in me, an example of 


avenging God. Be warned by my 
fate which I have justly deserved. 
Should I die, and should he who has 
wounded me be taken, I implore you 
tu be his defenders; he is innocent, 
I attacked him, I gave no heed to his 
remonstrances.” He had scarcely ut- 
tered these words when the surgeons 
came to dress his wounds, and those 
who were present retired. 

The agitation and anxicty of the 
student, who was concealed in the 
closet, was, meanwhile, inexpressible. 
The thought of having murdered a 
man, and of plunging his family, in 
consequence of it, into the mos¢ 
dreadful distress, made him frequently 
resolve to deliver himself voluntarily 
into the bands of justice, as he saw 
no other means by which he could 
evince, to the world, his sorrow and 
contrition for the misfortune: and 
yet,the youth found, in the pure feel- 
ings of conscious innocence, a strong 
counterbalance to that resolution. 

He remained in this state of anxi- 
ety till the middle of the night, when 
all was quiet, and the strong commo- 
tion which had been excited was al- 
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layed, We considered if as our duty 
to save him, as we could not be cer- * 
tain whether the wounded man would 
live or not: we collected some money 
for him, disguised his appearatice, 
went to the church-yard, climbed over 
the gate there, and conducted him 
safely to the Saxon village of Zwet- 
zen. Here he was compelled to res 
tire for a few heurs to bed; and we 
did thesame. ‘The next morning we 
continued our journey, arrived at 
Naumburg, took up our abode ‘over 
the Hall, and lived here for some 
weeks incognito, till we, at last, heard 
that the wounded man was out of all 
danger, and alinost perfectly reco- 
vered. 

I had not the least anticipation that - 
this adventure would prove prejudi- 
cial to myself. The news that a stu-- 
dent bad been wounded in Jena soon 
travelled to Weimar, and so magni- 
fied, that the wounded man was re- 
ported to have been left dead on the 
spot: the names, also, of all the stu- 
dents who had assisted the delinquent 
in. his escape were promulgated. In 
the agitation and confusion of the 
moment I had never thought to write 
an account of the accident to my 
Charlotte, or to tell her that I should 
be absent, for a while, from Jena, and 
of course could not be at Weimar on 
the next Saturday. 

As ] L:ad been expressly mentioned 
to her as a partisan in this duel, she 
also, what had never happened be- 
fore, neither saw me on the Saturday, 
nor received any Jetter from me, and 
even the lettés which I did write te 
her from Naumburg, did not reach 
her till a post iater than it ought to 
have done: so that she, at: length, 
painfully persuaded herself that I bad 
become unfaithful to her, and that I 
should never dare to appear openly 
again in that country. She was con- 
vinced also ‘that all hope was now 
destroyed of ever obtaining the con- 
sent of her parents to marry me. 

‘Yo this was added another unplea- 
sant circumstance. Charlotte received, 
at this very time, proposals of mar- 
riage from a man who was her eqaal 
in point of wealth, and superior to her 
in birth; and she was more sensibly 
affeeted by this circumstance, as her 
parents supported these proposals with 
the most urgent entreaties and admo-~ 
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nitions. ‘They considered themselves 
as being absolved trom all obligation 
towards the absent and <efamed 
youth who had secured only the 
daughter’s heart, but not the free and 
explicit consent of both parents ac- 
cording to all due forms and ceremo- 
nies. 

Charlotte’s ingenuous and repeated 
declaration, that such a dereliction 
from her affection was wholly out of 
her power, that she abhorred, as a 
deed of infamy, to approach the altar, 
and under the sanction of the most 
solemn religious ceremony, to offer 
perjured vows of conjugal loye and 
esteem, and that even were her heart 
disengaged, a union with a man 
whose principles and whose actions 
were in sO many respects opposite to 
her’s, would infallibly have the most 
fatal consegnences to both, not only 
was ineffectual to make her suitor re- 
linguish his pursuit, but had, also, so 
lithe impression. upon her parents, 
that she was still more harassed by 
them with commands, threats, and 
reproaches. 

There was, therefore, nothing left 
for Charlotte to do but to give her 
consent to these proposals, and to 
promise herself to a man, who was, 
in every respect, disagreeable to her, 
God! how was I astonished, when I 
returned to Jena and, the next Satur- 
day, rode over to Weimar, yet totally 
ignorant of all that had happened, and 
) now destined to find, in the house of 
my beloved, the greatest alteration. 
The parents caused me to be inform- 
ed that they could not speak to me: 
Charlotte, she dare not see me any 
more. The whole was to mea riddle, 
which I knew not how to explain. 

In the agony of my heart, I went 
tosome friends, Al! there I heard 
all which had happened, and how aii 
my blissful hopes were dashed to 
pieces. | was ananimously assured 
that Charlotie had. been compelled to 
betroth herself to another: they had 
given her the vilest account of me, 
that I had fled away to-escape from 
the hands of justice, and similar 
things! Lwas deprived of all thought 
at these tidings; and, unresolved what 
to do, { entreated, I prayed, to have 
only’ some conversation with Char- 
Jotte: but I could not ebtain it. 
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I received only a brief note from 
her, in which she besought me not to 
hate her, not to ascribe to her the. 
guilt of this business, to er oe her, 
and to invoke God-in her behalf that 
he might (as it was so evident that 
her parents would plunge her into 
misery) soon remove her from this 
earth. I pass over all the rest which 
this note contained, and which was 
meant to soothe. my anxiety and sor- 
row. For ten years [ kept it as.a 
tender remembrance. of her, till at 
Jength I lost it in a shipwreck. 


As a disconsolate husband turns 
away from the grave in which he has 
beheld the partner of his lite deposit- 
ed, so turned I away from Weimar 
towards Jena, wretched and forlorn. 
The beautiful Athenian hall, where I 
hitherto had lived so willingly, and 
where, from affection towards my 
beloved object, { had remained longer 
than I had intended, was now a de- 
sart waste to rme,-and the worst place 
in which | cuu!d be. 1 became weak 
and miserable; 1 could rest neither 
night nor day; every wish to eat or 
drink forsook re, and my desire of 
laborious study was totally gone. 

To this melancholy loss succeeded 
another, not less afflictive, a few 
weeks atrerwards, which would have 
driven apy other man mad, but which, 
in all probability, was at that time of 
eminent service to me, as I was thus, 
in some measure, drawn-off from the 
reflection on my first mishap. 


I received, one morning, a letter 
with the unwelcome ern ance that 
| 


my guardian had died suddenly, in- 
volved in debt, and the greater part of 
my patrimony squandered away !— 
What must have been my feelings on 
this occasion, they can guess who 
have ever experienced similar circum- 
stances. Two such severe strokes of 
fortune, which, from the happiest 
condition, plunged me into the most 
lamentabie siate, were, indeed, too 
overpowering for so young aman. [ 
wrote, in my affliction, to the magis- 
trate of my native town: 4 made tle 
most. lamentable representations of 
my condition: but I received only 
the slender consolation in angwer, 
that not more than about eight bun- 
dred dollars of my patrimony. were 
saved, . 
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As my mind recovered, by degrees, 
its serenity, and as my chagrin abated, 
I began to ponder upon the means of 
proceeding through the world there- 
after, for my money now was not 
sufficient to sapport me till I should 
get appointed to some office in the 
church. Then it was that I felt, in 
its full force, what Cicero says, 
** knowledge provides comfort in mi- 
sery ;” for it was that which preserved 
my mind from sinking under its ca- 
lamities. The consciousness that I had 
employed my time at school and at 
the university to advantage, and that 
the industry which I had exerted 
might become useful, in future,’ to 
my fellow creatures, gave me con- 
rage: and I began, once more, to feel 
the vivifying influence of peaceful and 
contented moments. I was particu- 
Jarly happy also that [ had finished 
my studies before the loss of my pro- 
perty, and that so many could and 
must live with much less money. 

I at length resolved to unbosom 
myself to some of the professors, to 
make them acquainted with my loss, 
and to entreat them to procure me, 


the first opportunity, a- good tutor’s 


situation. Walch, Schmidt, Wedel, 
Suktow, Blasche, Polx, and some 
others, gave me the most solemn 
assurances that they would think of 
mé wheneyer a fit opportunity of so 
doing should occur. 

One Saturday Professor Polz sent 
his famulus to me, requesting that I 
would call upon him about eleven 
o'clock, as he wanted to speak to me. 
I went to him: he gave me a letter 
from his old friend to read, who had 
gone to Hamburgh in the capacity of a 
— or tutor, but who had there 

ound an opportunity of obtaining the 
situation of tutor in the family of a 
Swedish count, through whom he 
afterwards got a-very good situation, 


He now requested his friend Polz to. 


procure him a good tutor for his three 
sons. Besides a very considerable 
salary, there were many other fine 
promises contained in this letter; a 
draft for whoever should accept the 
situation was enclosed, and an assign- 
ment to a merchant at Lubeck who 
would attend to my embarkation. 
Of this place I accepted without 
any hesitation, because, m my condi- 
tion, I did not think I could do better, 


Joseph ‘Blacket. 


, {SEPTEMBER 
At the expense of others, thought | 
thou wilt learn to see the world: by 
travelling thou wilt find diversion 
which will re-establish ‘thy health: 
thou wilt enter into a house also 
where thou mayst refine and polish, 
and perhaps eventually obtain a Ju. 
crative and desirable situation. 

Professor Polx informed his friend 
of my cofisent, and recommended me 
as strongly as he could. I also pre. 
pared, by degrees, for my departure, 
and as soon as I[ had received some 
letters of introduction from the pro. 
fessors to such literati as { wished to 
become acquainted with in my way 
to Lubeck, I took leave of beloved 
Jena and its inhabitants. 


[To be continued. | 


Josseu Bracket. 
FY HIS interesting and promising 
youth has paid the debt of na 
ture. He died lately, after a severe 
and afflicting decline, at Seaham, near 
Sunderland, where he went for the 
recovery of his health. ‘The accounts | 
which we have heard of him proclaim 
that he was an extraordinary young 
man. Indeed, his poem of the ‘* Times” 
(for an account of which see Univer- 
sal Mag. for February 1809, p. 126) 
bespoke no ordinary capacity. ' He\ 
was the protegée of Mr. Pratt, who 
kindly and liberally befriended him; 
and who, in his poem of the Lower 
World, thus speaks of him as one of 
the bards who would have aided .the | 
cause which Mr. Pratt advocated in 
that poem, founded on Lord Erskine’s 
humane bill for preventing and pu- 
nishing wanton cruelty to animals :— 
And thou, lov’d Blackest, nearest to my 
breast, 
Whose muse I cherish as an angel guest; 
My homage pay, and court at nature's 
shrine, fmine! 
And bless the Providence that made thee 
This the warm strain thy gentle breast 
would feel, [ veal; 
Thy heart would dictate, and thy muse re- 
But that dire pthisis* clouds thy beauteous 
morn, 
A theme like this ray genius would adom. 
Oh! source divine of everlasting day, 
Chill not the promise of his rising rays 
O’er thy own beam shed not untimely night, 
So to thy glory may he use the light! 





* Of which fata! disorder the youth is 
since dead, 
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Mr. Pratt has jong promised the 
public specimens of his youthful 
friend’s genius: and we hope he will 
not withhold them in consequence of 
that melancholy event which. has 
placed their writer beyond the echoes 
of renown; beyond the hopes and 
fears of a literary candidate; those 
hopes that seldom cheer, those 
fears that too often bring terror to the 
heart of -him who adopis literature as 
a profession. We should be among 
those who would gladly see the long 
expected promise. 

/Sept. 20, 1810. 
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A Critique on 


ACritiave on the ELrecy written 
in a Country Church-yard. 


Sir, 


NS poem has been more frequent- 
iN ly read, and more seldom:criti- 
cised, than Gray's exquisite Elegy, 
ner is there a poem in the language 
that better deserves the pen both of 
the critic and of the commentator, 
since its originality in some parts is 
equalled only by its-judicious imita- 
tions in others, His first line, 

“Phe curfew tolls the knell ef parting day” 
is evidently derived from Young’s, 


lt is the kaew# of my departed hours. 


In the third line, 


* The ploughman homeward plads his 
weary way,” 
an ignorance of farming is displayed 
in his making the ploughman not 
return till nightfall ; unless indeed he 
would have us suppose the time of 
year to be about March or October ; 
in which case the beetle, mentioned 
in the succeeding stanza, could not 
wheel his droning flight: as Bufton 
expressly informs us, and every farmer 
knows, that this little animal 1s visible 
only between April and August. But 
Gray drew froin books, not nature, 
and probably did not forge? that the 
ancient Jews ploughed by moonlight. 


“The moping owl dees to the moon com- 
plain ” 


This is.a lame line, and the feeble 
xpletive does is unworthy of so ac- 
curate and nervous a poet as Gray. 
“ Where heaves the turf in many a mould- 
ring heap,’ 
Universay Mac. Vou. Aly. 
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is from Parnell’s Night-piece : 
Those graves with bending osier bound, 
That nameless heave the crumbled grownd, 


‘For them no more the blazing hearth, "&c. 
is evidently a mixture of Thomson's, 


In vain for him th’ officious wife prepares 

The fire fair-blazing, arid the vestment 
watm ; 

In vain his liitle children, peeping out = * 

Into the mingling storm, demand their sire, 


and of Lucretius’s, 


At’ jam non domus accipiet te leta req; 
uxor 

Optima, nec dulces occurrunt oscula nati, 

*Prexripers, et tacita pectus dulcedine tan- 
gent. Lib, 4, 997. 

and of Ovid's, 

Non illis wlira genialis flamma micabit, 

Non uxor solitum necte movebit opus. 


“© How bow’d the woods beneath their 
sturdy stroke,” 

is from Spenser’s February : 

But to the wood bent his sturdie stroaf.e. 


“The short and simple annals of the poor,” 
is certainly from Chaucer’s : 


As talis of poore garsounes bee, - 
Alle shortnesse aul simplicitie. 


_ The desert air” appears to be from 
his favourite Pindar: 


——Epnpas 04 osbeg-. 


“ For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being eer resign’d, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheetful day, 
Nor cast one longing, ling’ring look be- 
hind?” 
Dr.Johnson observes, of this idea, that 
it is perfectly original; and yet I 
think the germ of it appears in Be- 
lial’s speech in the second book of 
the Paradise Lost : 


For who wou!d lose, 
.Tho’ full of pain, this intellectual éeing 7 


Both sentences are interrogatoty, and 
almost exactly similar in import. 
** The brook that babbles bw” 
— Divided by a badbling traok-. 
Th. Spring. 





* “ Preripere oscuja” is a far superior 
expression to the envied kiss to siare”’ 
Besides, envied conveys an idea of animo- 
sity. .Loeke, in bis-Treatise an Education, 
says, ** Children have. noenyy,” . — 
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Several thoughts of this stanza are 
taken from Shakspeare : 
Under an oak: whose antique root peeps out, 
Upon the brook which babbles along this 
road, As you like it, A.2. 


*¢ There they alike in trembling hope re- 
pose,” 

appears to be taken by Petrarch from 

Lucan’s, 


Spe trepido. 
Phars. vii. 297. 


and Gray acknowledges his own theft 
from Petrarch. All I am astonished 
at is, that Gray, who confesses in his 
notes some of his obligations to the 
poets, should not have acknowledged 
them all. 


I am, Sir, your's, &c. 
A READER AND ADMIRER, 


Berutem Hospirar. 


As we know not to what better. purpose 
the pages of any work can be devoted 
than to that of humanity, we feel no 
hesitation in assigning the present 
place to the following paper. Its pur- 
pose cannot be too widely diffused, nor 
too generously patronised. Who can 
say to himself that he may not one 
day need the kind aid which it is the 
object of this address to extend lo as 
many as possible ? 

r Mea overnors of Bethlem Hos- 

pital beg leave respectfully to 
inform the public, that the present 
liospital, which was erected almost 
immediately after the fire of London, 
upon an insecure foundation, and con- 
structed in haste, as well as in a great 
degree with unseasoned materials, has 
long been in so decayed and dange- 
rous a state, as to have rendered it at 
length necessary to pull down a con- 
siderable part of it, and to limit, in 
consequence, the number of the pa- 
tients. The remaining part of the 
building is also hastening fast to de- 
cay ; and it having therefore become 
necessary to meet such exigency, ap- 
plication has been made to Parlia- 


" ment, in the last session, for an act to 


enable the governors to exchange, 
with the city of London, the present 
contracted scite of the hospital, for a 
piece of ground, containing near] 

twelve acres, situate in St. George’s 


[Serremsex 


Fields, on which aot the unhap 
subjects of mental derangement wa, 
in addition to their former advantages, 
possess such superior requisites of air 
and exercise,‘as they have never yet 
enjoyed, which are not only likely to 
add in a considerable degrée to their 
comfort, but also to accelerate their 
cure. In addition to these circum. 
stances, it is necessary also to observe, 
that the plan of the ancient siructuré 
is very capable of improvement, and 
has long indeed required it. The 
governors therefore trust, that, from 
the superior light which has been 
thrown upon the study of architecture 
within the last century, and the exten. 
sive improvements which the science 
of medicine has received within the 
same period, they may venture to 
predict the most favourable results 
from the combined talents of able 
architects and experienced medical 

rofessors. With this view, they 

ave advertised for plans for the new 
building, and offered premiunis of 
200/. tor the best, 100/. for the se- 
cond, and 501. for the third best de- 
signs, in the full confidence of being 
adequately assisted in their atrxious 
desires to erect an hospital which may 
be at once a monument of a benevo- 
lent and enlightened age, and an 
honour to a great and distinguished 
nation. The present intention of the 
governors is to erect a building capable 
of containing four hundred patients, 
but not to confine themselves even to 
that enlarged number, if they shall 
be enabled, by the liberality of the 
public, to proceed farther in their de- 
sign. The funds of the hospital, 
which are applicable to the purposes 
of a new building, amount, however, 
at this time, to little more ‘than 
27,000/. while the cost of a new hos- 

ital, upon the sczle proposed, can 

ardly be estimated at a smaller sum 
than 100,000/. To effect, therefore, 
so desirable a purpose as that in view, 
it will be obvious, that nothing short 
of a liberal subscription on the part 
of the public at large can suffice. ‘The 
governors, therefore, most earnesily 
intreat the attention of all corporate 
bodies, as well as.individuals, through- 
out the kingdom, to the present ad- 
dress, which has nothing less for its 
object than supplying more extensive 
means of relief and cure, ve 
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ever yet been afforded, to the unfor- 
tunate subjects of the most afflicting 
malady with which it has pleased the 
Almighty, in his wisdom, to visit his 
creatures; and they are induced’ to 
hope, that such assistance as they now 
require, will not be solicited in vain, 
in a country whose greatest charac- 
teristic is its noble and generous soli- 
citude to alleviate the miseries, admi- 
nister to the necessities, and heal the 
diseases of the people. 

Subscriptions will be received by 
Richard Clark, Esq. chamberlain of 
London, (the treasurer of Bethlem 
Hospital), Bridge-street, Blackfriars ; 
and by the banking houses of Sir 
Richard Carr Glyn and Co. Birchin- 
Jane; Messrs. Willis and Co. Lom- 
bard-street; Messrs. Forster, Lub- 
bock, and Co. Poultry; Messrs. Vere, 
Lombard-street ; Messrs. Robarts and 
Curtis,, Lombard-street ; Messrs. Ste- 
shenson, Lombard-street ; Messrs. 
Ladbroke, Bank-buildings; Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet-street ; Messrs. Hodsoll 
and Stirling, Strand; Messrs. Coutts, 
Strand; Messrs. Drummond, Cha- 
ring-cross; Messrs. Hammersley, Pall 
Mall; and by Mr. Bolton Hudson, 
receiver,’ Bridewell Hospital. 


Joun Poywper, Clerk. 


Bridewell Hospital, 
16th July, 1810. 


Anne Moortr, of Tursury. 

Sir, 

‘OME time has now elapsed since 
J any account has been given to 
the public respecting the singular case 
of this woman; whether she be alive 
or dead, whether she eats, or whether 
she still practises, the same. Jaudable 
economy of living without it, in these 
difficult times. I confess I should 
like to be acquainted with the final 
issue of this matter, if it have yet 
taken place ;-or with any other ac- 
counts of a recent date, if such have 
appeared. I have therefore chosen 
the metlium of your miscellany to 


’ make my inquiry; and as it is very 


hea that some further particulars 
ave been promulgated within these 
Jast six months, (it being full that 
period since I have read any) 1 should 


be glad to be informed when and 


wheré they may have appeared, 
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I know not whether you, or any of 
your readers are aware of a similar 
instance of inability to receive nou« 
rishment which occurred some years 
ago in Scotland, in the person of the 

asting Woman of Ross-shire, as she 
was called. As the account is curious, 
and not very long, 1 will copy it here 
from Pennant’s second tour into Scot- 
land, in the Appendix to which No, 
IV, it may-be found. 

«© Katherine M‘Leod, daughter to 
Donald M‘Leod, farmer in Craig, in 
the parish of Kincardine, Ross-shire, 
atu unmarried woman, about thirty- 
five years, sixteen years ago contract- 
ed a fever, after which: she became 
blind. Her father carried her to se- 
veral physicians and surgeons to cure 
her blindness, Their prescriptions 
proved of no effect. He carried her 
also to a lady skilled in physic, in the 
neighbourliood, who, douvtful whe- 
ther her blindness was occasioned by 
the weakness of her eyelids, ar a de- 
fect in her eyes, found, by the use of 
some medicines, that the blindness. 
was. occasioned by a weakness in her 
eyelids, which being strengthened, 
the recovered her sight in some mea- 
sure, and discharged, as usual, every 
kind of work about her father’s farm ; 
but tied a garter tight round her fore- 
read to keep up her eyelids. In this 
condition she continued for four or 
five years, enjoying a good state of 
health, and working as usual. §She 
contracted another lingering fever, of 
which she never recovered perfectly. 

* Some time after her fever her jaws 
fell, her eyé-lids closed, and she Jost 
her appetite. Her parents declare, 
that fur the space of a year and three 
quarters they could not ny that any 
meat or liquid went down her throat. 
Being interrogated on this point, they 
owned they very frequently put some- 
thing into her mouth: but they con- 
cluded nothing went down her throat, 
because she had no evacuation: and 
when they forced open ler jaws at 
one time, and kept them open for 
some time by putting in a stick be- 
tween her teeth, anc pulled forward 
her tongue, and forced something 
down’ ler throat, she coughed an 
strained, as if in danger of being 
choaked. One thing, during the time 
she eat and drank nothing, is remark- 
able as her jaws were unlocked, aid 
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she recovered her speech, and'retain- 
ed it for several days, without any ap- 
parent cause for the same: she was 
quite sensible, repeated several ques- 
tions of the short catechisms; told 
them that it was to no purpose to put 
any. thing into her mouth, for ‘that 
nothing went down her throat: as 
also that sometimes she understood 
them when they spoke to her. 

‘© Sometime before I saw her, she 
received some sustenance, whey, wa- 
ter gruel, &c. but threw it up, at least 
for the most part, immediately. When 
they put the stick between her teeth, 
mentioned above, two or three of her 
teeth were broken. It was at this 
breach they put in any thing into her 
mouth. Icaused them to bring her 
out of bed. and give her something 
to drink, They gave her whey. Her 
neck was contracted, her chin fixed 
on her breast, nor could by any force 
be pulled back : she put her chim and 
mouth into the dish with the whey, 
and I perceived she sucked it at the 
above-mentioned breach as a child 
would suck the breast, and immedi- 
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ately threw it up again, as her parents 
had told me she used to do; and'she 
endeavoured with her hand to dry her 
mouth and chin. ‘Her forehead was 
contracted and wrinkled: hercheekg 
full, red, and blooming. Her parents 
told me that she slept a great deal, 
and soundly, perspire sometimes, and 
now and then emitted pretty large 
quantities of blood at her mouth, 

** For about two years past they 
have been wont to carry her to the 
door once every day, and she would 
shew signs of uneasiness when they’ 
neglected it at the usual time. Last 
summer, atter giving her to drink the 
water of the well of Strathconuer, she 
crawled to the door on her hands and 
feet without any help. She is at pre- 
sent in avery Janguid way, and still 
throws up what she drinks,” 


This account was written in Au- 
gust 1769. I remain, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


Chichester; Sept. 11, 1810, 


— 


CRITICISM. 


$¢ Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Aw avutTHEeNTIC NARRATIVE OF 
Four Years’ ResipENCE: AT 
Toncatasoo, one of the Friendly 
Islands in the South Sea, By 

, who went thither in the 
Duff, under Captain Wilson, in 
1790. Withan Appendix, by an 
eminent Writer, Svo. 1810. 
yn is a volume which we have 
read with much pleasure, aid 
from which we have derived some 
information. . The hero of the. nar- 
rative, Mr. Veeson (whose name, 
though not disclosed in the course of 
the work, is known), experienced 
many vicissitudes in the course of his 
voluntary exile, and his adventures 
were sometimes such as_ nearly 
threatened his existence. ‘To the qu- 
thenticity of the narrative we have 
no ground of objection, as we think 
there is sufficient internal evidence 
of that authenticity. It is rot, how- 
ever, wriiten by Mr. Veeson himself, 
but drawn up by a person who signs 
himself «A Clergyman of the esta- 
blished Church.’ Every circumstance 


was taken down in ‘ sbort-hand-from 
the mouth of the author,’ and it was 
afterwards repeatedly revised in con- 
currence with him. ‘The statements 
also have been amply verified, as we 
are informed by the writer of this 
werk (whom we must distinguish 
from the author), by reference to the 
Missionary voyage, and by consulting 
persons who were capable of cons 
Arming or disproving what is asserted. 
Under such circumstances, the mind 
is satisfied, and the book is read with 
confidence: but an important ‘con- 
sideration is excited by the mode of 
its prodaction. Was Mr. Veeson un- 
able to compose his own narrative? 
Had he neithér powers of language 
nor concentration of ideas? Wzs he 
ignorant of grammatical construction? 
or what deplorable deficiency was it 
that rendered the. assistanee of an- 
other requisite to detail such si:nple, 
unadorned facts as are here detailed, 
and which required. only the plainest 
form of composition, and no peculiar 
energies of mind? If Mr, ¥. were 
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really incompetent to such a labour, 
it becomes a very obvious question 
how, he should be competent to the 
higher and more important labours 

a missionary? Is it likely that a 
man of rade and uncultivated mind, 
a man. ignorant in the common qua; 
lifications which a common course of 
education would give, possessing nei- 
ther the powers of persuasion nor the 
energy of action necessary to convert 
a people, or even individuals; is it 
likely that such a man would succeed 
gs a missionary ? We know, indeed, 
that modern methodists aftect to de- 
preciate knowledge: they atiect to 
depreciate it. as the ferocious hordes 
of conquering barbarians depreciated 
the arts, and knowledge, and culti- 
vation, which were diftused over the 
Roman empire: they despise what 
they.cainot attain, and endeavour to 
reduce the intellect of mam to a de- 
grading state of darkness and imbe- 
cility, for then, and not dill then, 
will their empire commence. All 
worldly wisdom they deride: it is 
the wisdom from above : it isthe light 
from heaven : it is the grace of God to 
which ignorance is supposed to have 
peculiar claims, as beggars have to 
alms: it isthe knowledge of things 
eternal which they value, and which 
they value-as a straw-crowned’ mo- 
narch in St. Luke does his _king- 
dom, without possessing it. To tell 
them, therefore, that to send out 
missionaries who have no other qua- 
litications than u holy cant of re- 
ligion, is to obstruct rather than to 
facilitate their object, would--be in 
vain; what would be their answer? 
The Apostles were not worldly wise : 
they were -poor, uneducated nien : 
but the grace of God was upon them, 
and so all was aecoimplished. From 
such arguments the man of conmon 
sense flies : we cannot confute them, 
for folly, unsubstantial as its sire, 
which is ignorance, eludes the grasp of 
conviction. While, however ,they con- 
tinue tosend such labourers in the cause 
of conversion, they must expect such 
results as have attended their missions 
to the Spath Seas: results which are 
to be attributed less to the nattire of 
the field chosen, thant the insufticiency 
of the agents. No other qualification 
is deemed necessary than an avowed 
desire to go, and an aptitude in scrip- 
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turel quotation: no matter how pro- 
fligate or how vicious soever the mis-’ 
sionaty has been: if -he can establish. 
the chronology of his own conversion, - 
and maintain that he knows God, all 

isdone. He is shipped off, with the 

sores of old vices in his heart, only 

skinned over, and the inclination to 

fresh ones as vigorous as ever. Re- 

moved frem all actual control, he re- 

signs himself to the impulses of. his 

disposition, and if he does not convert 

the heathens to whom he is sent, he 

at least begins to repent of his own 

excesses as soon as he is tired of them. 

The present volume (and to which 

we shall now turn our attentjon) is 

nothing more, in one respect, than a 

shameless avowal of the author's own 

profligate-mode of procedure. 

Mr. Veeson sailed in the Duff, 
Capt. Wilson, on the 23d Sept. 1706, 
with twenty-eight other missionaries, 
sent out to convert the South-Sea 
islanders. After a prosperous voyage, 
they arrive at Otaheite, where they 
remained ten days, during which pre- 
parations were made for the accom- 
modation of such missionaries as had 
fixed on this spot as the scene of their 
future labours. Application was made 
to Manne Manne, high priest of the 
island, and who had the chief control 
over it, for a habitation and apiece 
of ground from*which they might 
raise their food. ‘This request was 
readily granted, and a certain number 
were left behind, while the chip sailed . 
on for the Friendly Islands, and at 
length arrived at Tongataboo. This 
is compased of two words, 'Tonga- 
Taboo, signifying, properly, Sacred 
Island, so denominated because “if is 
the habitation ef Duatonga, a high 
priest, who is reverenced and re- 
sorted to by the inhabitants of all the 
surrounding islands. 

Here they were pleasingly surprised 
to find two Europeans, one named 
Benjamin Ambler, and the other John 
Conelly ; the former a native of Lon- 
don, the latter of Cork. They repre- 
sented themselves as having quitted 
an American vessel, and taken up 
their abode at Tongataboo from pre- 
ference: but, from their nefarious 
conduct towards the niissionaties, it 
was more probable that they had been 
transported thither for some misde- 
meanor, 
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The venerable Moomooe, the prin- 
cipal chief of the island, or Dugona- 

aboola, made a friendly offer of a ha- 
Bitation and jand to the missionaries 
at Aheefo, 17 miles from the place 
of anchorage, and near the residence 
of Toogahowe, a principal chief, that 
they might be under his protection. 
This offer was of course gladly ac- 
cepted, and ten of the missionaries 
landed, conveyed their baggage to 
their future abode, and consecrated 
it with hymns and praises to God. 
The feelings with which they beheld 
the. Duff sail back to Europe are 
powerfully expressed in the following 
passage :— 


“We watched her labouring amid 
the waves till she sank in the horizon 
from our view. A sizh of sadness 
then arose, and some tears of reeret 
fell from our eves, while we looked 
round upon this island, far distant 
from the regions of civilised life, as 
the scene where we should pass and 
end our days. ‘ This’ we said to each 
other, ‘is the ground where our bodies 
will moulder to dust. This we must 
now look upon as our country and our 


, 


grave. 


Among the European articles which 
they carried out with them, nothing 
excited the astonishment of the Ton- 
gas more than a cuckoo-clock, which, 
when they heard, they listened to 


in mute surprise. They called it 
accoulair, i.e. “ wood that speaks ;” 
and one being presented to Duatonga, 
he took it home, and, being curious 
to examine it, he took it to pieces; 
jst as a child cuts open the tup of his 
drum to see what makes the noise: 
be could not, however, put it toge- 
ther again ; neither could any of the 
missionaries; and this drew great 
ridicule upon them. 

After they had been a short time 
ov the island, the missionaries sepa- 
rated from each other, removing to 
different parts, and putting. them- 
selves uuder the protection of dif- 
ferent chiefs. Our hero placed himself 
under that of Mulkaamair, a potent 
chief, and one who bad already proved 
himself the friend of the missionaries. 
From this period, the narrative con- 
cerns the author alone, who, instead 
of evangelizing the natives, gave in 
to all their licentious customs, adopt. 
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ed their dress, cohabited with their 
women, and partook of their amuse. 
ments, The moral notions of Mr. V, 
could not arm him against the “ tre. 
mendously alluring. scenes,” as he 
calls them, which were familiar a¢ 
Tongataboo ; and, from the dark and 
repeated hints which be throws out, 
we are left,to suppose that he plunged, 
unreservedly, into every species of 
excess. It is true he was not without 
occasional compunctious visitings. of 
conscience, but he seems to have: 
sessed a wonderful facility in quieting 
those impertinent and troublesome 
admonitions. He still went on, groan- 
ing now and then io the spirit, but 
not making a single effort to abandon 
his vicious course; and there is rea. 
son to believe that he would have 
continued his life of lazy luxury and 
effeminate debauchery, sucking his 
sugar-canes and drinking his cocoa. 
milk, till now, if the disastrous war 
had not broke out, in which some of 
his brethren were killed, and from 
which fate Mr. V. himself narrowly 
escaped. It is very amusing to see 
him alternately describing his sensual 
delights and his spiritual pains. 


We shall now introduce the reader 
to some acquaintance with the man- 
ners, customs, diversions, &c. of the 
Tongas. ‘The habitation of the chief 
with whom our author resided is thus 
described :-— 


‘The house of Mulkaamair, with 
whom [I resided, was very spacious; 
its length was fifty feet. It was of an 
oval form, One large and lofty post 
was fixed in the centre; and round it, 
in an oval circle, were placed less 
posts, at equa} distances, which form- 
ed the sides of the habitation. Upon 
these posts layers were fixed, to which 
rafters were fastened, that extended 
to the pillar in the middie, and united 
the whole building with it. The im 
side of the rcof:was ornamented with 
warm beautiful matting,. which was 
sheltered on the outside with a skilful 
intertexture of the branches of the 
plantain tree. In the rainy weather, 
screens of matting, called Takkabou, 
made of branches of the cocoa-nut- 
tree, were fastened to the side posts, 
which almost reached the caves,a 
left only the door-way open, whiea 
was never closed, night nor day, — 
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“Such spacious habitations are 
necessary for the chiefs, whose house- 
hold, in general, is large, as composed 
of many attendants. | But there are 
‘qissally small apartments contiguous 
to the house, in which his wives and 
children lodge. One of his wives, 
however, for the most part, slept with 
him in the same room, in a space, 
separated from the rest by inclosures 
of Takkabou, or matting, three feet 
high, fitted up to the beams, that went 
across tothe centre post, to keep it 
upright. 

“The household of Mulkaamair 
was considerable. He had at different 
times from four to eight wives, eight 
sons and five daughters, besides many 
attendants. The children were all in 
great subjection to him, and of diffe- 
rent rank and dignity, according to 
therank of their respective mothers. 
For family dignity, in Tongataboo, 
descends not from the father, but the 
mother, owing, it is probable, to the 
frequency of divorce, and of illicit 
intercourse. When the day declined, 
' about seven oclock, if they were not 
disposed to dance, they would retire 
to bed, or, more properly, to recline 
on their matting. 

“ But when they had retired, the 
most social employment of the day 
took place. As they lay reclining at 
their ease, Mulkaamair and his nume- 
rous household, that lay round him, 
would commence conversations, that 
amused them till they all fell asleep. 

* IT have been delighted, for hours, 
in listening to these nocturnal con- 
fabulations, and often very much sur- 
prised and improved by. the shrewd- 
‘ness of their observations, and the 
good sense of their reasonings. When 
they were all lain down, the chief 
would say, ‘‘ Tou tellanoa.” ‘* Let us 
have. some conversation.” Another 
would answer, Tou tellanoa gee aha, 
ive. “‘ what shall we talk about.” A 
third would reply, ‘* Tou tellanoa ge 
papa langee.” ‘* Let us talk of the 
men of the sky,” They called us “‘ the 
men of the sky,” because, observing 
that the sky appeared to touch the 
ocean, in the distant horison, and 
knowing that we came from an jm- 
mense distance, they coneluded that 
we must have come through the sky 
to arrive at Tongataboo.” 


The following culinary process by 
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which the kava-root is prepared for 
eating, did not excite any very grate-. 
ful sensations in our stomachs. 


‘* A iarge circle is formed by the 
whole company, all sitting in the same 
posture, with their legs crossed. The 
chief sits at the head of it. On each 
side of him are stationed the tack- 


» hangers, or ministers of the chief, to 


superintend the preparation of the 
kava. The kava is then brought be- 
fore the chief. The person who is to 
mix it, by order of the tackhangers, 
then splits the root into small pieces 
with a flat piece of wood, or whale- 
bone, which they procure from the 
bodies of dead whales that are some- 
times thrown upon the coast. The 
pieces of kaya-root thus split, are then 
distributed amongst the circle, who 
hand them to the young peopic among 
them who have clean teeth, fit to chew 
it. Each person has a leaf by him, 
on which he lays his portion. of masti- 
cated kava-root. When it is all chew. 
ed, a large bowl with three legs, : is 
handed round, and they empty their 
leaves, containing the prepared kava- 
reot, intoit. The bow! is then placed 
within the circle opposite the chief; 
and on each side of it are seated two 
young men, with plantain leaves, to 
keep off the fies. The person who has 
the management of the’ bowl having 
received the different portions of mas- 
ticated reot, turns it on one side to 
show it to the tackhangers, and with 
his face towards the chief, calls,out to 
the tackhangers ‘ Gooch kava anania.’ 
‘ All the kava is chewed.’ 

** If the tackhaangers judge that there 
is sufficient for the company, they say 
* Balco,’ ‘mix it.’ Then one of the 
persons holdivg the fans of plaatain 
branches, pour water out of cocoa-nut 
shells, which stand near them in rea- 
diness, while the other keeps off the 
flies. As he pours, the tackhanger 
notes and regulates the quantity, and 
at length calls out ‘ Moua,’ i, e. ‘stop.” 

** The root, thus chewed, and mixed 
with water, is then squeezed by hand- 
fuls held up for the tackhangers to 
judge of the strength of the liquor, as 
it falls into the dish: if it appeats , 
sufficient! y strong, a strainer is brought 
made of the inner bark ofa tree,which, 
when scraped thin and fine, and weil 
washed, is laid out todry,and becomes 
very white.and clean. With this they 
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strain the liquor from the masticated 
kava-root. When they have repeated 
the straining three or four times, and 
perfectly cleansed it, the persou who 
sits by the bowl calls out ‘ Tooma 
kaya,’ the ‘ kava is clean.” During this 
time the company, who dre’ sitting, ia 
silence, are not idle: they form dishes 
in a curious and skilful manner of 
plantain leaves. As soon as the kava 
1s ready, appointed persons rise from 
the circle with their plantain dishes, 
and approach the bowl The man 
who mixed it then takes up a large 
strainer full, and another holds his 
dish underneath, over the great bowl, 
till it is filled. The fornier then calls 
out, ‘ Kava go aga. * Whose is this 
kaya?’ ‘The tackhanger replies, ‘ [a- 
vee ge Dabou.’ ‘Take it to Dabou,’ 
or to anv other person whose name 
was mentioned. In this way, the name 
of every one of the company is re- 
peated before he is served. ‘The per- 
son whose name is pronounced, then 
clasps his hands, and the waiter, by 
this signal informed which it is, takes 
the kavato him. The persons serv- 
ing it out to,the company, conduct 
themselves in the mest beconifng and 
erderly manner, arranging their ap- 
parel with the greatest neatness, walk- 
ing with grace, and presenting it with 
ceremonious politeness. Ifa man were 
to conduct himself with the least dis- 
order or disrespect, the chief would 
order him to be struck down. When 
~they present the kava to Duatonga, or 
any of his family, all of whom are 
considered sacred, they must sit down 
cross-legged, before they deliver it 
out of their hands. 

‘During the preparation of the 
kava, the Tomaagee, or principal ser- 
vants of the chief, are busily employ- 
ed in an cut-house built for the pur- 
pose, inbaking yams These, as svon 
as ready, they bring in baskets, made 
of entwined leaves, aud lay thein be- 
fore the chief and the circle of guests 
us faras they go. They cat these yams 
after drinking the kava, and during 
their meal talk with each other, as they 
piease, on different subjects. 

‘Whenever the lower orders can 
procure the kava, they always drink it 
In companies in this festive manner; 
ia which they often ¢pend the two or 
ieee first beurs of the morring.— 
They have this pleasure, however, 
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but seldom, as the chiefs generally 
exact it of them, to.drink it with their 
brother chiefs and their attendants, 
They exercise anarbitrary power over 
the jower orders, and have every thing 
belonging to them in their power 
which their sub-officers take from 
them, without ceremony, as the chief 
may need. Though the provision 
they have by them be ever so scanty, 
thev are required to cook a part of it 
ior their chief; so that they are fre- 
quently obliged to eat the 100t of the 
plantain-tree, for a wretched. subsist. 
ence, or to resort to the chief; and 
beg some food. The chief will send 
his attendants round the districts, in 
a time of scarcity, and order the people 
to dress a certain quantity of provisions 
for him by a limited tine; with which 
he lays up a store for himself, and his 
wives and household; and leaves others 
to get what they can.” 


Bathing is a favourite amuserhent 
with the tongas. 


* Both sexes often play together in 
the water at the following diversion: 
they fix two posts, about a hundred 
vards distant from each other, ina 
depth of water about four feet, near 
the shore, and midway betwixt them 
is placed a large stone. Then dividing 
into two companies, the game is, 
which side can first tug the stone to 
their own post. In playing at this di- 
version with them, I have seen num- 
bers at the bottom of the water to- 
gether, hauling and pulliwg the stone 
different ways, with all the eagerness 
that contending parties, in the nor- 
thern counties of England, « exert 
themselves to drive the shinny to its 
goal. When a diver returned to the 
surface, for breath, another of his 
party instantly dived down to take his 
place.. I have seen one person carry 
a stone of considerable weight ten or 
twelve yards in this game, through 
the buoyant aid of the water. 

“But they take particular delight 
in another amusenrent in the water, 
called Furneefoo. ‘They go down to 
the fat shore, at high water, when the 
swell rolls with great force to the land, 
and plunge in and swim some yards 
into the sea, then pushing themselves 
on the top of the swell, they ride jn, 
close to the shore. “It is astonishing 
to see witlr what dextevitg they will 
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steer themselves on ‘the wave, one 
hand being stretched out as the prow 


before, and the other guiding them 


like a rudder behind: + and though 
they are riding in upon the swelling 
billow, with a frightful’ rapidity, that 
makes you apprehend they will be 
dashed and killed upon the shore, 
thev will, with surprising agility, turn 
themselves suddenly on one side, and 
dartiag back through the next wave, 
swim out to sea, till another swell 
waft them on towards shore ;_when, if 
inclined to land, they will again turn 
themselves on one side, and, awaiting 
the wave’s return, ‘dart through the 
refluent surge, and reach. the shore 
in safety. Several hours are often 
spent at one time in this sport, in 
which the women are as skilful as the 
men. I never attempted this diversion 
myself, as the trial might have been 
fatal.” 


The dances are described as being 
very beautiful. ‘The women are most 
graceful in figure, comely in features, 
have dark ringlets rae with 
aromatic flowers of peculiar whiteness, 
their necks and shoulders encircled 
with wreaths of variégated flowers 
tastefully strung together like beads, 
and their graceful limbs covered 
only with a thin drapery, and in 
some cases only shaded with an en- 
twined garland of gee-leaves.* No 
wonder Mr. V. describes these dances 
with so much enthusiasm: and after 
the description comes the following 
penitential declaration. : 


* Accustomed to these scenes of 
pleasure, luxury, and amusement, 
unrestrained by the presence of my 
companions, unassisted hy any public 
means of grace, having singly to stem 
the torrent of iniquity, it was not long 
before [ feltthe pernicious influence 
of generalexample. This, however, 
was much owing to my own negligence 
of private duties, and my vielding to 
the corrupt inclinations of my sinful 
nature. Indeed, when I look back, 
I perceive that the unsubdued pro- 
pensities of my heart, which beganto 
operate before 1 came to. reside with 





* Sometimes, to dance with perfect 
freedom, they threw, off even this 
seeming covering. 
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Mulkaamair, were not duly resisted. 
Instead of praying for grace to with- 
statid and mortify them, I began to 
indulge in foolish imaginations, and 
to neglect the needful exercises of 
private prayer, reading the bible, and 
meditation. These first steps out of 
the path of duty, which are generally 
taken by most backsliders, soon led 
me into still farther aberrations from . 
the right way. 1 began to dislike the 
means of grace, I never visited the 
brethren, found delight in the com- 
pany, manners, and amusements of 
the natives, and soon took a large part 
in'them. As the religious impressions 
of my mind were weakened,, the cor- 
tupt dispositions of my heart gathered 
strength. Yet, at times, my conscience 
troubled me with loud accusations of 
inconsistency; which forced me to 
pray. At length, however, 1 becaine 
so hardened as to despise my con- 
victions; and totally absented myself 
from these appointed periodical meet- 
ings of the brethren, which might have 
revived them, My regard for them 
daily diminished, and I left off visiting 
them. 

© My evil ticlinations, naw un- 
checked by law, and by the :everential 
sense of the Divine Being, gradually 
gained the dominion. As my sense of 
the turpitude and guilt of sin was 
weakened, the vices of the natives ap- 
peared less odious and criminal.— 
After atime, 1 was induced to yield 
to their allurements, to imitate their 
manners, and to join them in their 
sins. 
** Modesty, by degrees, lost with me 
its moralizing charm; and it was not 
long ere I disincumbered myself of ny 
European garment, and contented 
myself with the native dress. ‘The 
dress of the chiefs principally con- 
sisted of a piece of cloth, several yards 
in extent, wrapped round the body, 
and fastened by a peculiar kind of 
knot, belowthe bosom,whence it hung 
down loose below the knee. This dress, 
by being tied close with a belt, was 
sufficiently long to throw the upper 
part over the shoulders. But however 
this was done at other times, it was al- 
ways thrown off the shoulders when- 
ever xchief came insight. ‘The wo- 
men were not excused from this hu- 
miliating token of submission, as lon 
as they were in presence of a Chief. 
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A person who should. neglect this 
would be instantly struck to the 
ground, as guilty of the greatest dis- 
respect.” 

Our author next cohabits with a 
handsome young girl, in her 18th 
year, (Mr. Veeson seems to have had 
a tolerably good judgment in these 
matters), and when his brother mis- 
sionaries wish to marry him to her, 
and explain to the lady the nature of 
that institution, particularly that 
nothing but death could dissolve the 
bond, she would not consent to the 
ceremony. 

Tongataboo is the finest place in 
the world to receive a broken head 
in; for we are told, at p. 127, of a 
poor fellow who had his head laid 
open with a club, and left some of his 
brains on a tree against which he fell, 
and, having it bound up, was soon able 
to walk, as if nothing had happened. 
** So wonderfully,” says the author, 
** does the fine climate of the South 
Sea islands, and the temperance and 
activity of the natives, conduce to 

romote and recruit the health of the 
numan frame.” If a man could al- 
ways choose where he would have 
his pate split, he would certainly 
select Tongataboo. 

In process of time, our author be- 
comes a Janded proprietor, and thinks 
more of his sugar-canes and cocoa- 
trees than of diffusing the tidings of 
the Gospel. His account, however, 
of his situation at this time is suffi- 
ciently fascinating to induce a disciple 
of Rousseau to forsake civilization for 
South-Sea happiness : 


** Ambition of distinction and the 
desire of wealth now began te excite 
me to exertion. 1 employed my 
thoughts in devising plans to provide 
a comfortable settiement in the island, 
and became very desirous of a portion 
of land to myself, that by my own in- 
dustry I might render myself indepen- 
dent. At this timea neighbouring chief 
wished to dispose of a tract of land; 
my chief, Mulkaamair, purchased the 
estate for me, with a spade, an ax, a 
small native canoe, aud a couple of 
knives. This was the whole price 
given for the purchase of the abbee, 
or farm of Omataanee. It contained 
about fifteen acres, and was separated 
from the estate of Mulkaamair by a 
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lagoon or arm of the sea, a quarter of 
ainile across. This I crossed the next 
day, to enjoy the new delight, never 
before experienced, of viewing an 
estate of my own. With what joy did 
I contemplate its little pendent groves 
of cocoa and plantain trees, and its 
smooth lawns, diversified by little has 
bitations, which contained the peace. 
ful natives, who now became my sub- 
jects and labourers to cultivate my 
fields for their own subsistence and 
mine! I visited them, and informed 
thein I wished that they would remain 
with me: but they were timid, and 
appeared unwilling to stay, on account 
of the ill usage which other natives had 
met with from the Europeans, before 
mentioned, whom they served. I en- 
couraged them by kind words and be- 
haviour, and at length prevailed upon 
them to continue with me. 

“It may appear surprising that an 


estate so smail'as fifteen acres should © 


contain the cottages of labourers: but 
it should be considered that Tonga- 
taboo was throughout cultivated like 
a garden, and that the cocoa-nut and 


plantain trees, upon.a small extent of . 


ground, were sufficient to support 
many inhabitants. 

** My little domain was bounded, 
on one side, by the channel before- 
mentioned, which was a quarter of a 
mile across, and separated it from 
Mooa, my former residence. 1 re- 


ceived supplies of provisions from’ 


Mulkaamair, and set about the cul- 
tivation of my little territory with all 
possible diligence: planted cocoa and 
plantain trees with the assistance of 
my tenants, and hoped, ere long, to 
eat the produce of my own industry. 
** Omataanee was not far from a fal- 
lee, or mansion of Dugonagaboola, 
the principal chief, at which he o¢- 
casionally resided. Betwixt him and 
Mulkaamair, there always subsisted a 
jealousy; for which the reader of the 
former pages can easily account, from 
their having been rivals for power. 
‘It was the custoni of the inferior 
chiefs, to send men, two or three times 
a week, to ‘ fadongyeer,’ i.e. to dig, 
plant, and labour for Dugonagaboola. 
Sometimes five hundred of these tri- 
butary labourers were at work, at the 
same time, on his estate. That no of- 
fence might be give:, I applied to 
him to excuse my services. He laughed 
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heartily at the idea of my thinking to way of his heart,’ till he ‘commit all 
fadongyeer for him, as he considered iniquity with greediness.’ 
me, he said, a chicf like himself. “The illustrious example of the 

** My labourers finding they had wisest King of Israel, proves that pas- 
only my estate to attend to, were much sion is not weakened by. indulgence, 
gratified, found their work easy, and that the desires of man are never satis= 
performed it with cheerfulness,— fied, that our safety from the dominion | 
Choosing a pleasant spot, atone cor- of * youthful lusts,’ is only in our 
ner of my abbee, I built myself a fal- ‘ flight’ from them, that to make the 
lee, or habitation, and made a plan- tempter flee, we must ‘ resist him sted - 
tation round it, of plantain, bread- fast in the faith,’ aided and rooted in 
fruit, and cocoa trees. From my fallee such a divine faith, as realises, and 
I made a sandy gravel walk, six feet embodies before the mind, the,unseen 
in hreadth, and about two hundred prospects of a Christian's hope, brings 
yards in length, through the abbee to near the distant objects of futurity, 
the high road, which ran along one and makes them the operative motives 
end of it; and planted it on each side of human conduct.” 
with sugar canes. 

“In about balf a year my planta- 
tion began to flourish, and was the be T. é 
object of general admiration, and ob- “© Ongas:— 
tained for me much respect and atten- —_** While I enjoyed, under the shade 
tion. The young men, as they passed, of my fruitful trees, a pleasant tran- 
would.ask, ‘ Whose abbee is this? quillity, in the simplicity of nature, 
Others would reply, ‘ Tongatta pappa had I endeavoured to direct the minds 
langee,’ ‘ It belongs to the man from of the natives, who visited me, or my 
the sky; or ‘Moola,’ ‘it is the- own household, to the gloricus Parent 
stranger's.” As I walked through my of good, and to his blessed Son, the 
plantations, or in the neighbourhood, restorer of Eden's Jost biiss, my pre 
the people would say, ‘ Oyewa, pappa sent reflections would fill me with de- 
langee goohou,’ ‘ well sce, the man light instead of shame. Bet alas, 1 
trom the sky is coming.’ now neéded instruction and reproof 

“The freedom from taxation, or myself! I had so much imbibed the 
fadongveer, granted to my abbee, its spirit of the natives, and joined their 
increasing beauty, and fertility, and practices, that I never attempted to 
the ease which my tenants enjoyed, teach and improve them; or else, ina 
attracted numbers to it; so that, tho’ household of twenty, and sometimes 
1 made additions to it, by the permis- of thirty people, who lived in my ha- 
sion of the chief, | soon had as many bitation, as my attendants and work- 
jabourers as | needed, and was obliged men, I might have done much good. 
to refuse several who were desirous of But I thought of nothing but employ- 
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The following are some of the re- 
ligious and philosophical notions of 





living with me.” 
When he became rich, he took 


more wives to himself, and joined in 
the practice of many great abuses, 


.ing them for my service in the labours 
of the day, or formy amusement in 
the diversions of the evening, 

“Vet there were times, when ideas 





were thrown out, by the natives, re- 
specting the immortality of the soul, 
which much surprised and abashed 
“ me. One day, I recollect, they were 
Let every youth beware of the conversing about a person that was 
alluring attractions of sensual objects. lately dead: they said to each other, 
When a mind that has been impressed ¢ he goes to the island through the 
‘vith pious sentiments, once begins to sky,’ an expression by which they des 
listen to the voice of appetite, and to yoted a place very far off, as beyond 
venture on indulgence, who knows the horison, where the sky appeared 
how the spirit of God, when his con- to touch the earth. Wishing to know 
victions have been repeatedly checked their sentiments upon this-subject, I 
and resisted, may, at length, be pro- pretended ignorance and disbelief— 
voked to withdraw them, and to leave ¢ Flow can he be,’ said I, ‘in that 
the man te ‘go'on frowardly-in the place, when he is dead, and his body 


2h 2 


What they were he does not say; 
but, after the declaration, we have 
this pious exhortation :— 
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is here? Did you not bury him some 
moons ago?’ Butall they answered 
was, ‘ But he is still alive’ And one 
endeavouring fo make me understand 
what he meant, took hold of my hand, 
aud squeezing it, said, ‘Goomaogge 
hen, mooe hekai maogge.’ This wiil 
die, but the life that is within you will 
never die,’ with his other hand point- 
ing to my heart. 

“* This sentiment expressed on such 
an occasion, so unexpectedly, with 
such animation, and by a young man 
with whom I was particularly intimate, 
deeply impressed me. Nocircumstance 
more affected my mind during the 
whole of my continuance in the South 
Sea islands. Such a conviction of the 
immortality of the soul, expressed by 
a simpie untutored heathen, defics, 
thought I, all the arguments of pre- 
sumptuous philosophers, and infidel 
libertines. 

“ I was fully satisfied that they be- 
lieved the soul to be immortal. I en- 
deavoured then to obtain more infor- 
Yaation, by appearing ignorant, and 
desirous of knowledge on the subject. 
But I could get nothing further from 
them. Whatever notions they might 
have, I conceived the poverty of their 
language prevented their explaining 
them upon points so abstract. 

** And so immersed was [, at this 
time, in habits of irreligion, that J felt 
an aversion of heart to giye them pro- 
per instruction; nay, | wished to for- 
get it myself; so much does guilt tic 
up the tongue, and harden the heart 
against attempting to do any spiritual 
good, when opportunities offer; and 
powerfully impel us to depart still far- 
ther from God, in order to gain a re- 
fuge from uneasy reflections. 

Afterwards, however, in.conyersation 
with some of the chiefs, | discovered 
that they had more precise ideas on a 
subject of which the commonalty had 
only confused and indistinct notions. 
They supposed that their souls, imme- 
diately after the death of the body, 
were swiftly conveyed away to a far 
distant island, called Doobludha, 
where every kind of food was sponta 
neously produced, and the blessed in- 
habitants enjoyed perpetual peace and 
pleasure, under the protection and 
favour of the god Fliggolayo, who 
had supreme power over all other 
deities, and warded off from his sub- 
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jects the attempts of all that would 
molest or injure them. Into this re- 
gion, however, they believed none 
were admitted but the chiefs: the 
tooa, or lower class, therefore, having 
no hope of sharing such bliss, seldom 
speculate upon a futurity, which to 
them appeared a prospect ‘ lost in 
shadows, clouds, and darkness.’ 

“* All, however, seemed to find con. 
solation in calling upon a deity in 
trouble, or applying to him for a con- 
tinuance of plenty. They solemnly 
implored his blessing when they set 
their yams, and expressed their gra- 
titude to him when they gathered 
them, by offerings to Duatonga, the 
priest, who personated him and inter- 
ceded for them. Each district also 
called upon its appropriate God, aud 
each change in the elements summon- 
ed them to address its peculiar divi- 
nity. Was there a storm? They 
called on Calla Filatonga, who, they 
supposed, was the goddess of the 
wind. Were they deluged with rain, 
or parched with heat? They suppli- 
cated Tongaloer, the god of the sky 
and rain, as they said, the deity was 
very angry. Was there an earth- 
quake? They cried out to Mowe,a 
giant, who, they supposed, supported 
the island on his shoulders. An in- 
stance of this occurred not many 
months after we had landed at Ton- 
gataboo. ' We had lain down about 
ten o'clock, after our evening service, 
to rest, when we were alarmed bya 
considerable shock: “but our alarm 
was much increased, immediately af- 
ter, by an universal shout of all the 
natives within hearing in every direc: 
tion. ‘The next day we inquired into 
the cause of the uproar; and they 


‘told us, with seeming sincerity and 


unconcern, that the island had been 
shaken, because the giant Mowe, who 
supported it upon his shoulders, was 
become weary with his burden, afd 
was beginning to fall asleep; and that 
for fear he should stumble, and throw 
the island off his shoulders, they bad 
all cried out as loudly as possible, and 
beaten ‘the ground with . sticks, to 
awake him; that by their howlings he 
was roused from. his drowsiness, and 
the island was held as fast as before 
upon his shoulders. 

** At another time, I was upon the 
sea-shore, when there was felt a smait 
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shack of an earthquake, and [I saw 
two canoes that were lying upon the 
beach shaken with it. The natives 
did not appear at all alarmed; but 
immediately began to shout as ioud 
as they could, and to beat the ground 
with sticks, till it was over. 1 began 
to ridicule their folly and supersti- 
tion: but they took no notice of it: 
they said they were sure Mowe was 
falling asleep, ‘and they must rouse 
him; and began again to howl and 
scream, and to strike the earth.” 


Our author had now been three 
years in the island when a war broke 
out, in which some of the mission- 
aries pares We were much a- 
mused with the Hudibrastic valour of 
Mr. Veeson on this occasion. He 
was ‘‘ desirous of accompanying the 
warriors :” he ‘‘ burned tor the fight,” 
and “ pressed forwards to the first 
ranks :* but when he saw that some 
hard blows were. given with clubs, 
and some unlucky thrusts with spears 
and loggebogges, (a sort’ of short 
sword), he ‘* took to his heels’? with 
all due speed, and fell into a hole, by 
which he sprained his leg. Ever af- 
terwards he ‘‘ took care to run away 
in time.” 

The Tongas devour the flesh of 
their enemies, but it does not appear 
that Mr. V.~ adopted this custom 
among the many others to which he 
conformed. 

After the war was terminated, the 
author was appointed tothe command 
of one of the Vavou islands; but, in pro- 
ceeding to his governnrent, he makes 
his escape from the hands of his loyal 
subjects, and: gets on board an Eng- 
Jim ship. He shall here tell his own 
story. 


“* T hastened into the canoe with 
my new subjects, and a good breeze 
soon wafted us out of sight of the Ar- 
bai islands. It was dark before we 
caine off the Vavou islands. A’t this 
time the wind fell, and it was mid- 
night before we reached the shore. 
As we approached the island, under 
what the sailors call ‘ the lee,’ or shel- 
tered side of it, the moon was above 
the horizon, and> by its light we saw a 
man getting out of his canoe, as though 
returning from fishing. Being hungry 
I jumped out of my cance upon the 


beach, and ran after him, calling out 
as | approached, ‘ mi a heker mago,’ 
i.e. ‘give me some fish.” Notwith- 
standing I spoke the language fluently, 
yet, discerning a difference of tone 
and accent, he turned round and said, 
* Koe vacca, pappa langee goo he hen, 
—ahoo tolou.’ ‘There is a ship of 
your's here, and it has been here these 
three days.’ Thinking he was only 
diverting my attention from his fish, 
of which my hunger made me very 
desirous to get some, I replied,— 
‘ Don't tell me, I say, give me some 
fish.’ But he assured me that there 
was a very large ship there. This in- 
telligence excited great agitation in 
my mind: however, | had the pru- 
dence to conceal it as much as pos- 
sible, and appeared to take no notice 
of the information. Various plans 
rushed into my mind: sometimes I 
thought of taking a small canoe, and 
making my escape to theship. But, 
well knowing that if met by any of the 
natives I should be killed, | waited till 
morning, hoping to prevail on the 
chief who brought me from Arbai to 
Vavon, to goto the ship to trade. [ 
told him, 1 doubted not but.i could 
get him some iron tools if he would 
go immediately. At this time another 
canoe arrived at the island on which 
we were, from Neua, or the Horn 
islands, not uyder the government of 
‘Vavou, but belonging to a separate 


‘ pation, who spoke a different lan- 


guage.. The natives in it had ‘heen 
some time at Vavou. They informed 
us that the brother of Loogolala had 
formed a party against him, and gave 
me to understand that the chief in- 
tended to revenge himself on me for 
leaving his district at Arbai, of which 
he had left me. superintendant. Sen- 
sible therefore that, death would be 
my inevitable lot, if he could get me 
into his bands, T used every argument 
to induce them to go to the ship. 

** At length they consented, but as 
we approached had the unhappiness 
to see her under weigh; and was ter- 
ribly afraid she would sail without me. 
As the wind, however, blew only a 
light breeze, the ship was some time 
in getting round, and the canoe could 
go faster than she was then abie to do, 
1 persuaded them to let ine steer; and 
we soou came up with her, whem the 
natives refused to let me be any lon- 
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ser at the helm, for fear I should run 
the canoe against the ship. 

** When we came near, J called out, 
*How do you do, countrymen.’ But 
the sailors only laughed at me, as they 
supposed, from my dress, that I was a 
native who had picked up ‘some Eu- 
yopean phrases. 

** The ship was now just beginning 
to sail; and the only opportunity of 
getting out of the hands of these sa- 
vages was likely to be lost for ever.— 
What should J do? I attempted to 
call out who I was, but 1 had been so 
long unaccustomed to my _ native 
tongue, that I perpetually mixed the 
language of these islands with it; 
which rendered all I said so unintel- 
ligible, as to increase the ridicule and 
unbelief of the sailors. 1 jumped 
everboard, knowing I could easily 
swim to the ship; when a chief, who 
was near, said, ‘Get into my canoe, 
I will take you to the ship.’ But no 
sooner had I entered it, than he turn- 
ed with me towards the shore. My 
situation then was almost desperate. [ 
cried out as loudly as I could, partly 
in the native, and partly in the Eng- 
lish tongue: but the ship’s company 
paid no attention. What tould 1 do? 
I lifted up my eyes to Heaven in de- 
spair! 

** Providence, at length, pitied my 
distress. ‘The Lord will not cast off 
for ever, for the spirits would fail be- 
fore him.’ The good captain coming 
on deck, my anxiety and exclamations 
caught his attention: he said, ‘that 
must certainly be an European;’ and 
immediately ordered out a boat for 
me, manned with eight persons. I 
saw the boat coming; but the natives 
rowed away from it, tantalizing me, 
and jeering, ‘ Such a chief,’ said they, 
wants to see you. You must visit 
Loogolala’s breather before you leave 
us. At length, a young man at the 
head of the boat beckoned me to 
plunge in. 1 watched my opportu- 
nity, and dived deep into the water, 
in a direction contrary to that in 
which the canoe was sailing, and kept 
myself underneath, that they might 
not strike me with their paddles.— 
Meanwhile, the boat came up with 
me, and the sailors pulled me in. The 
boat then attempted to run the ca- 
noes down; but knowing the conse- 
quence, that we should all have been 
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murdered, as they were much supe- 
rior to us in numbers, and we had ne 
fire-arms, | called out to them to de- 
sist, telling them our danger: but 
here, again, I had actually so forgot- 
ten my own tongue, that I spoke in- 
that of the natives. The natives un- 
derstanding, therefore, what I said, 
were iene. and, instead of con- 
tinuing their flight, turned about and 
began to pursue us. If they had known 
that we were without fire-arms, it is 
probable they might have overtaken 
and murdered us all. We made all 
the haste we could to the ship, which, 
through the kindness of a merciful 
Providence, we safely reached. Se- 
cure upon deck, I had the satisfac. 
tion to behold my Jate savage compa- 
nions, from whom I had been. deli- 
vered, by this concurrence of circum- 
stances too singular to be called 
merely casual, making for that shore, 
ou which, had [ set my feet, the cruel 
revenge of a barbarian would soon 
have madeit my grave. I often shud- 
der at the thought of the peril in 
which my life and soul were at this 
alarming crisis, when a delay of a few 
minutes might have for ever cut off 
my return to the tranquil delights of 
civilised life, the soothing pleasures 
of a peaceful sabbath, and the sup- 
porting consolations of religion.” 


The subsequent events of Mr. Vee- 
son's life are not worth recording. 
He sails to China, enters an Ameri- 
can vessel in the bay of Canton, 
works his passage to America, from 
thence arrives in England in October 
1802, and obtains a situation of ‘‘ re- 
sponsibility, trial, and exertion.”— 

hat it is we know not. ; 

Such is the narrative of Mr. V. It 
contains certainly some interesting 
information, but less than it ought to 
contain. His account of the manners 
and customs of the Tongas is not so 
full as it might have been, after a four 
years residence among them, and a 
fluent acquaintance with’ their lan- 
guage. Yet, he tells something that 
bas not been told before, and there- 
fore he is read with interest. He is 
most evidently a man of no mind. 
He merely narrates what he saw. 
There is no attempt to deduce con- 
clusions, no quick insight into mo- 
tives, nodiscrimination, no argument, 
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The work may serve, however, to 
shew the folly of attempting conver- 
sion in the South Seas, or perhaps any 
where, by such agents. 

There is an Appendix to the vo- 
lume, of five or six pages, by an emi- 
nent writer, but it requires no notice. 





Practica, Remarks, and Prece- 
DENTS gf ProcgEDINGs in Par- 
LIAMENT om Private Bitts. By 
Cmartes Tuomas Exuis, Parlia- 
mentary Agent. 1810. 


Original Poetry. 
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LTHOUGH Mr. Ellis does not 
display a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with the.laws of composition, 
we must acknowledge, that he has 
conferred a service on practitioners of 
the law, as well as the public in ge- 
neral, by his collection of precedents 
of proceedings in parliament on pri- 
vate bills. ‘The arrangement he has 
thought proper to re appears clear 
and magento ; and his subjoined re- 
marks, pertinent and judicious. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS, written on Malling Hill, near 
Lewes. 


Time—Evening, near Sunset, Sept. 7, 1810. 
By Ciro Rickman, 


SWEET is the scene below, where bo- 
som’d lie, 

Thy turrets, Lewes, lit by giowing skies ; 

Where Ouse meandering softly wanders by, 

And grandly circling Downs majestic rise. 


Rich are the meads extending thro’ the vale, 
And rich the corn-fields waving to the 
breeze 5 
And, gliding gently, see the swelling sail, 
Now bursting on the sight, now peeping 
thro’ the trees. 


Here hollow chalk-pits scar the lofty hills, 
And give a boldness to the checquer’d 
scene ; 


? 

While scatter’d villages, and spires, and 
mills, 

Mix the fine scenery of the Weald be- 
tween. 


The lowing herds that range luxuriant fields, 
The flocks that gem thé velvet moun- 
tain’s side ; 
The harmony each hedge and thicket yields, 
The bounding team that o’er the glatten 
glides. 


The sun too seeks the west, and tinges 
now 
The tree tops and the hills with redden- 
ing beams ; 
Darts his slant rays across the Downs bold 
brow, 
And tints with softer colouring the 
streams. 


Kach charm of nature strikes the wondering 
view, 
And all her glowing graces round com- 
bin’d; 
To finest feelings the rapt soul subdue, 
And captivate the energies of mind. 





Scenes of my boyish days! when life was 
new, 
Scenes of my manhood! of my golden 
hours 5 
When crown’d by love sincere and friend- 
ship true, 
I dwelt enamour’d in your roseate bowers, 
Scenes of my griefs! where death’s relent- 
less blow, 
Tore many a bosom friend and her away, 
Who bade with happiness my cup o’erflow, 
And gave each passing moment to be 
gy: 
Scenes still belov’d! tho’ pain with plea- 
sure join’d, 
Throbs at my heart as wide I gazearound, 
Still do you soothe my lacerated mind, 
And charm and fascinate e’en while you 
wound. 


Sometimes from far O may I visit you, 
While retrospection’s eye and memory’s 
tear, 
While joy and grief soft kindling at the 
view, : 
To me your scenes for ever shall endear ! 





IMPROMPTU. 
[VE seen a rose blooming, 
And sweetly perfuming, 
The breeze of the morn soft breathing in 


—s . 
But ere Sol had done beaming, 
Or the eve star was gleaming, 
Its beauty was fledah! it witherd away ! 
I’ve seen pleasure smiling, 
Her vot’ries beguiling, . 
With prospects of. bliss transcendently gay ; 
But ere Sol had done beaming, 
Or the eve star was gleaming, 
All traces of pleasure had vanish’d away ; 
I've seen fickle fortune 
Capriciously sporting, 
Her mountains of treasure superbly display ; 
But ere Sot had done beaming, 
Or the eve star was gleaming, 
Snatch with derision such prospects away. 
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Ye rich and ye needy, 
Such phantoms mislead ye, 
For pleasures, earth-born, soon fade and 
decay ; 
But above the sun’s beaming, 
Let your hope-star be gleaming, 
There blessings are found that will ne’er 
fade away. 
‘ A. K. Rustievs. 





Love Letters to my WIFE. 
James WoopuHovuse. 
LETTER XIII. 
[Continued from p. 136.) 


WE, with firm footsteps, trace the rural 
sod, 

By nature guided, and by nathre’s God; 

Enjoying sweet, serene, and pure delights, 

In days of labour and love’s harmless nights. 

Let loose from negro night’s abhorrd em- 
brace, 

With raptures greet Aurora’s glowing face. 

With exultation view advancing dawn, 

Distinguish lucid lake from hazy lawn 

Yirst strike the steel that lights her tindery 
Tay, 

Transporting prelude of rekindling day ; 

See the sun’s floating forelock, quivering, 


By 


rise, 

Scattering rich lustre o’er the earth and 
skies. 

Note spreading splendour from his beamy 
brow, 

Pour liquid gilding eer each buruish’d 
bough. 

Behold his brilliant eyes, with blazing 
beams, 

Dart dazzling light on hills, and woods, and 
streams 


Mark how his lips salute the mountain top, 

Now sip from dewy plain the pearly drop— 

Till all the landscapes, dress’d in charms 
divine, 
Before his full-orb’d face, extatic shine. 
This is a scene to indolence unknown ; 
To greatness, riches, pomp, and trifling ton, 
Incomparable scene! by Eleav’n design'd, 
To cheer man’s bedy, and enchant his 
mind. 

The fond employment—the perpetual 
feast— 

Of nature’s limner—and Apollo's priest ! 

A matchless exhibition ! full and free, 

For toiling hinds and rustics, wise as we, 
Fantastic fashion’s children idly doze, 
Till these most heavenly morning land- 

scapes clase ; 
And troops of riot, wantonness, and waste, 
Such beauties ne’er*behold4 such traiis- 
poris taste! 
None quit in time debauchery’s listless bed 
To hear sweet morning's silent matins read ; 
Such spectacles and leciures ne’er delight 
The carnal crews of prurient appetite. 
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Mere brutal entertainments only please 

Such greedy doits, such groveling devotees, 

The sordid sons of taste, so falsely styl’d, 

By education, custom, habit, spoil’d— 

By worldly wiles and modern manners. won, 

Withhold all worship from the rising sun— 

Except the sun that near St.James’s gleams, 

To gain gold bounties from his future beams, 

Sol spreads abroad such beauteous wares too. 
soon— 

Such lazy labourers ne’er begin till noom; 

And then the gauds of art'‘alone engage 

The virtuosi of this vicious age. 

Such pure and perfect subjects ne'er impart 

One kind emotion to the courtier’s heart. 

They’re too celestial, simple,-and sublime, 

To ravish any souls but sons of rhyme; 

The votaries of the magic sister Muse, 

Who copy nature with prismatic hues, 

Or those that imitate her tuneful songs 

And boors, like us, to whom true love be- 
longs. 

Here let thy clown pure nature’s charms 

com pare 

With what rash art calls rich, and fine, and 
fair'e 

Hear truth and unperverted taste decide 

Against the fools of fashion, pomp, and 
pride ; 

One who hath often seen the solar blaze 

In summer’s morn pour forth its first-born 


rays; . 

Seen Heav’n’s vast dome its furniture un- 
fold, ~ 

Of richest tissue, wrought with glistering 
gold ; 

While earth’s bright wardrobe fullest stores 
unfarld, [pearl’d. 


Dipp’d in ali dyes, with rainbow drops em- 
Heard the glad language of prevailing love, 
From beasts below, aud choral birds above; 
While every fragrant scent the nostrils fill’d, 
And all the soul with sacred ardour thrill’. 
How can cold sloth in solemn judgment sit, 
Tho’ boasting wealth, and bragging genuine 
: wit, 
Vhe ne'er a pupil in her school appear’d, 
And seldom honest usher saw or heard ; 
Nor eer at morn, or noon, or hurrying eve, 
Instructive lessons from her lips receive. 
On such pert scholars nature-ne‘er pre 
vails 
To love her truths, or listen to her tales 
Scarce ever can persuade snch eyes to view 
Her choicest looks, and charms for evet 
lew. 
But rarely can allure one lever, warm, 
To speak the praises of her finish’d form 5 
Much less her fair, incomparable face, 
Engage one bridegr*om in a fond embrace. 
Her frail fantastic Abigail, the while, 
Wins endiess-wooers with her silly smile; 
And with her whims and ever-epen-arms, 
Seduces wealth to seek her wanton charms 
[ To be continued. ] 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SCCIETIES. 


Roya Society. 


HE substance of the late disco- 
veries, communicated by Pro- 
fessor Davy; is as follows :— 


1. That the oxymuriatic acid is a 
simple body, belonging to a class, in 
which two bodies only at present are 
known, this and oxigen. 

2. That like oxigen it forms bodies, 
which are either acids, or analogous 
toacids, or oxides, by combining with 
combustible bodies. 

g. That hidrogen is the basis of the 
muriatic acid, and that oximuriatic 
acid is its acidifying principle. 

4, That phosphorus, sulphur, tin, 
arsenic, &c. by combining with oxi- 
muviatic acid, form substances analo- 
gous to acids, which have the power 
of neutralizing ammonia, and_proba- 
bly other alkalis, and of forming com- 
binations with other compounds of 
thesame class. 

5. That phosphorus, acidified by 
oximuriatic acid, forms a compound 
with ammonia, not decomposable by 
a white heat, and having characters 
analogous to an earth. The combi- 
nations of oximuriatic acid, with in- 
fianmable bodies, offer objects ef in- 
vestigation of a perfectly novel kind, 
analogous to, and scarcely less inter- 
esting than those belonging to the 
combinations of oxigen. 

The chemists of the phlogistic 
school supposed only one principle of 
inflammability. Lavoisier, in his 
heautiful generalization, was acquaint- 
ed with one only acidifying principle, 
or one principle which rendered bo- 
cies soluble; but there is actually 
another known, viz. oximuriatic acid ; 
and it is not impossible but others 
inay be discovered. 





Society oF ArTs. 


Description of a Swivel-headed Churn- 


Staff, to facilitate the making of 

Butter. 

MY R. Timotuy  Fisner, of 
p Ormskirk, in Lancashire, has 
written as follows :— 

“* Repeated trials have now fully 
proved that this invention will answer 
every purpose of relieving the hard 
labour of churning, which it does in 
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a much greater degree than Could be 
supposed from a slight view of its 
simplicity, and apparently small de- 
viation from the common churn-staff. 
It passes with much more ease through 
the cream; but it must be. worked 
slower than the conimon, otherwise it 
is found to churn the cream, too soon, 
or, according to the Lancashire term, 
to swelt it. 

“1 have tried it in a variety of 
forms and sizes; with six wings the 
labour was less relieved; also when I 
gave less bevel to the ends of the 
wings. When I, on the contrary, 
gave more bevel, it passed through 
without producing the intended ef- 
fects. | Experience, therefore, has 
convinced me that it is best to have 
four wings, from six to seven inches 
in length, from the centre according 
to the size of the churn for which it is 
intended, from two anda half to three 
inches in breadth, made plane in the 
centre or middle, about the fourth 
part of their length, and then bevelled 
regularly off, so that the extreme 
point shall form an angle of about 45 
degrees with the plane of the middle 
ef the body of the milk; and the 
points, turning rapidly round, give a 
compound motion to the whole, and 
that also alternate, and yet it does not 
in the least splash or throw out the 
cream as in the common mode.” 


A Method of stabbing Hoven Cattle, 
to discharge the rarified Air from the 
Stomach, when overfed with moist Clo- 
ver Grass. Communicated by Mr. 
W. Wallis Mason, of Goodrest Lodge, 
near Warwick: 

“e 7. 


3ENTLEMEN, 

‘*] beg jeave to lay before you 
a trocar and a canula, for the relief of 
cattle when. gorged or hoven. Since 
I have introduced it, its use has been 
attended with the greatest success, 
having, in every instance, been proved 
a safe, easy, and effectual remedy. 
—This insirumeut I am therefore in- 
clined to offer as superior to that for. 
which the Society granted a premium - 
in 1796: as [ am of opinion, that if 
flexible tubes are forced down the 
passage which conducts to the lungs, 
most dangerous consequences must 


of 
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ensue. An iastance of this kind oc- 
curred last year in this neighbour- 
hood, when intending to force the 
assage of the paunch, occasioned the 
oss of the animal. 


“« Neither the farmer nor the bailiff 
can be expected, when going the 
rounds of the farm, to carry with him, 
at, all times, an instrument as large as 
one of the flexible tubes ; and, even 
if he had it, he could not use it with- 
out the assistance of a second person; 
and, in most cases, the disarder would 
he fatal before such assistance could 
be procured. 

* But I have improved this instru- 
ment to answer the purpose better, as 
I considered that the trocar and ca- 
nula, commonly used by surgeons, 
might be employed to advantage for 
the relief of boven cattle. It will now 
petietrate the tense sides of the ani- 
mals, and such an alteration ds I have 
made materially facilitates the opera- 
tion. 

** The method of applying it is, to 
penetrate, with the trocar, through the 
hide of the beast to the paunch on the 
near side about six inches from the 
back bove, and at an egual distance 
from the last rib and from the hip 
bone, then to withdraw the trocar, and 
to leave the canula in the wound un- 
til the air, which the paunch contain- 
ed, hasescaped. ‘The canula then may 
be taken out, and the wound covered 
with a plaister of common pitch, 
spread on brown paper about the size 
of acrown piece. Thusallthe danger 
incident to the common mode of stab- 
bing with aknife is effectually pre- 
vented by the canula being left in the 
incision when the trocar is withdrawn, 


* A feeding ox will thrive ‘as well 
after the operation as if it had never 
been affected by the disorder. Cows 
in calf are in no danger from its use. 
it has even been found particularly 
befeficial in preserving rearing calves 
and yourg cattle when they have been 
hoven or gorged, and which is gene- 
rally fatal to a great number of them. 
‘The instrument is of very small ex- 
ense, and its portability, and the 
ease by which it may be used by an 
individual, must be considered as re- 
commendations in its favour.” 
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Method of increasing the Durability of 
Tiles, From the French of Sonnini.. 


“ After the adoption of glazin 4 
varnishing, &c. to increase the hard- 
ness of tiles, tarring has been proposed, 
and the process to me afipears practi- 
cable, and not expensive. ‘To makea 
trial of it upon one of my roofs, I pro- 
vided some of the largest brushes [ 
could get, and, with an assistant, we 
set ourselves to coat the upper side of 
iny tiles with tar, liquified overa gentle 
fire, and kept moderately hot. Four 
persons were employed to hand us the 
tiles, and, when tarred, to lay them in 
the sun to dry; whith took three or 
four days, it being then the spring of 
the year. I had set apart the best 
tiles, those most thoroughly baked, 
and [ exposed others to the sun that 
they might be warmed and recejve 
the coat of tar more easily. After the 
process, these appeared as if coated 
with a reddish brown varnish. Four 
hours were sufficient for the prepara- 
tion of twothousand. Near my house 
was a tile kiln, which was just ready 
to draw. As soon as it was sufficient. 
ly cool, to allow the tiles to be haud- 
Jed, 1 had as many taken out as left in 
the interior of the kiln sufficient room 
for a few people to coat them with 
tar. Whiletwo or three were tarring 
the tiles, three others were employed 
to give them, receive them when 
tarred, and tay them inacorner of the 
kiln, where the heat was reduced to 
that of a vapour bath. Whew the 
kiln was quite cold, the tiles were 
found perfectly dried, but they had 
not such a shining coat as the former, 
because the $reat heat had caused the 
tar to penetrate into their substance. 
Their porés were completely stopped, 
and they were rendered impenetrable 
to water. Five persons tarred four 
thousand tiles in six hours. Some 
persons say that tarred tiles would be 
more durable if they were powdered 
with iron filings and charcoal; but if 
these rendered the surfaces rough, 
they would detain the water, while the 
tiles, coated like varnish, would let 
it run off. Lime and tar, fats in 
general, whale oil, or dregs of oil, 
would be equally adapted to the pur+ 
pose, and still cheaper.” 


This method is further recommend- 
ed in London, &c. when tiles aie - 
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cracked by the frost; the expense is 
by no means an object i in comparison 
with the comfort and advantage of a 
secure roof. T aking coal tar for this 
ase, and calculating for a roof of a 
middling exteni, and supposing such 
roof to require a hundred weight, 
the tar at 18s. would make the cost 
only two guineas. 





Beitisn InsTITuTion. 
FZXHLs patriotic Society, with a view 
| he to ascertain the effect of a gra- 
dual increase of premiums, have “de- 
termined to add a third premium of 
200 guineas, having superseded their 
former notice. The three following 
premiums are proposed for the pic- 
tures of artists resident in the United 
Kingdom, painted this year, and sent 
to the British Gallery on or before the 
jth of January, 1$11. First, for the 
best picture in historical or poetical 
cémposition, 200 guineas: second, for 
the next best of the same kind, 100 
guineas: and for the next, 50 guineas: 
the directors reserving to themselves 
the power of withholding either of the 
premiums if they think proper. Any 
picture may, if otherwise worthy, be 
exhibited for sale in the gallery for 
the respective benefit of the artists. 
No artist will be entitled to more thau 
ene premium in the season. Mr. 
Graham, the secretary to the institu- 
tion, will give any further informa- 
tion, if required. 
eee 
Frencu NATIONAL INsTITUTE. 
On the Unwholesomeness of Tea. 
MEMBER has published the 

ee following observations in the 
Journal de Physique ;— F 

‘© Pea, before it is dried, is of.a 
more or less fine deep green colour: 
its taste is bitter and stiptic. The 
teas that are sold vary in their appear- 
ance, as some have passed through 
boiling water, and others: are only 
dricd. In general, imperial tea, is 
deep green, green tea is pure green, 
hyson is blueish green, bol ea is yel- 
lowish green, peko is almost black, 
gunpowder tea is greyish green, sou- 
chong is reddish. The odour of tea is 
equaily various, and does not belong 
ta the plant itself} being communi- 
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“cated to ic by other aromatic ‘ioe 
as chlorauthus, olea fragrans, comme- 
lina, sesaquaa, Arabian jasmine, and 
curcuma; besides, Florentine orris, 
which the retailers put at the bottom 
of their caunisters. 

‘“< The infusion of tea, made at 70° 
or 80°, which is the most usual heat, 
does not redden infusion of litmus. 
Mineral acids enliven the colour when 
they dilute, and destroy it when they 
are concentrated. Alkalies turn it 
brown. It precipitates sulphate of 
iron black, and it coagulates a solu+ 
tion of elue. Decoction cf tea has the 
same qualities, and it also lets fai} 
mucilage, on alkohol being added to 
it. When the decoction is very strong, 
it dyes woollens, by the heip of a 
mordant, of a good nankeen colour. 
A tincture of tea, made with alkehol, 
y-elds ink with sulphate of iren, and 
contains a large quantity of resin 
mixed with extractive matter. Half 
an ounce of tea yielded a drachm and 
a half of resinous extract. This tine- 
ture dyes silk of a fawn colour. . ‘Tea 
appears to contain extractive matter, 
mucilage, a large proportion of ‘resin, 
gallic acid, and tannin. The two-last 
principles explain the febrifage qua. 
lity assigned to tea by some medical 
men. When the leaves cf tea, which 
have been infused, are dricd and 
burned at the fame of a candle, the 
edze of the flume is tinged with a. 
green colour, nevertheless, the mo-t 
accurate trials coyld not discover the 
least trace of copper, either in the 
leaves or in their ashes: there were 
ouly found charcoal, iron, and muri- 
ate of alumine, but no pot-ash, so that 
if any copper be present, it must be 
too small. a proportion to be hurtful. 
Superfine hyson contains the greatest 
quantity of gallic acid, then gun- 
powder tea, souchong, imperial, 
hysonsekin, green, tokai, peko, and 
lastly bohea. 

‘ Superfine hyson also contains 
most tannin, then gunpowder tea, im- 
perial, and souchong; the other sorts 
do not contain any. Superfine hyson 
is most abundant in resin, then impe- 
rial, gunpowder tea, souchoarg, hysen- 
sekin, green, tokai, pouchong, peko, 
and lastly bohea. Superfine hyson 
also contains most extractive matter, 
then imperia!, gugpowder tea, sou- 
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chong, hysonsekin, green, tokai, pou- 
chony, peko; and lastly bohea. 

** Hence it appears, that the teas 
which are most carefully prepared 
contain most of the astringent and 
resinous principles, and as these teas 
are carefully roasted, it is probable 
that the roasting’ deveiopes these 
principles. Bohea and peko, which 
are gathered in May, and have proba- 
bly been infused in water, before they 
were dried and rolled, contain very 
little astringent matter; but the peko 
contains so much mucilage, that its 
decoction draws out in threads, like 
that of linseed. For a stiptic and 
astringent drink, hyson or gunpowder 
tea must be used; fora slight tonic, 
without any astringency, green tea or 
tokai; for an emollient and detersive, 
bohea or peko. The leaves of tea, 
when fresh gathered, are of a very disa- 
greeable bitterness, and have so-strong 
an action upon the nervous system, 
that they even occasion delirium: but 
the preparations given to it, and the 
length of time it is kept before it is 
used, diminish these deleterious ef- 
fects, although perhaps they do not 
always remove them entirely. When 
a ridiculous anglomania had possessed 
the French people, they adopted the 
fashion of drinking tea, and immedi- 
ately all the fine ladies had the va- 
pours; the revolution altered the 
fashion, and the vapours of the pre- 
sent beauties are now more frequently 
pretended than real. It would be 
more political to use the herbs of 
Europe, some of which yield agree- 
able and wholesome beverages; but 
if, however, fashion must have foreign 
pianis, the Spaniards could furnish 
the cepraria biflora and the anserina 
of Mexico; and the Amevicans, the 
cassine of the Apalachian mountains ; 
the ceanothus, the monarda of Oswego, 
the psoralla of the Jesuits; or there 
might be procured from New Holland 
the /eptospermo, or the salsaparilla gly- 
ciphyila; but it would be still better 
to cultivate, at the Isle of France, the 
precious ayapana, which is superior 
to all the different kinds of tea in 
scent and every other particular. 

“ It has been observed from the 
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above, that the known aversion of 
Bonaparte to commerce, and _ his ear. 
nest endeavour to provide substitutes 
for the article hitherto imported into 
France, were evidently the latent 
causes that induced this chemist to 
compose this paper, to induce the 
French to forego the use of tea. How- 
ever much we must, as merchants, de- 
precate this conduct, we cannot but 
do justice to the patriotism of. jts 
author. Although a long course of 
years will probably elapse before these 
substances will drive the foreign arti- 
cles almost entirely out of the shops, 
yet, itis evident that the native Euro. 
pean products will, at last, acquire the 
pre-eminence in spite of the great in- 
tiuence of the mercantile class.” 


ae 


With respect to the opinion which 
the French chemists had formed of 
Mr. Davy’s discoveries, it is not ge- 
nerally known that those gentlemen 
had questioned the accuracy of the 
inferences drawn by Mr. Davy, from 
bis numerous experiments respecting 
the nature of the alkalies and. the 
earths; maintaining, that the metallic 
bodies from these substances, in lieu 
of being szmple, as asserted by Mr. 
Davy, were compounds of the respec- 
tive alkalies and earths with hydro- 

en, or, in other words, that the new 

odies were hydrurets. Of this opi- 
nion were Gay Lusac, Thenard, Ber-. 
thollet, and most of the French che- 
mists. They have now, however, 
changed their opinion, and done jus- 
tice to Mr. Davy. 


Ata meeting of the French National 
Institute in the latter end of June, 
Messrs. Gay Lusac and Thenard read 
a notice containing the result of a 
great variety of experiments on the 
new metals; from all of which they 
conclude, after a most rigorous inves- 
tigation, that Professor Davy was per- 
fectly correct in his inferences, and 
with a degree of frankness that does 
them honour, they have renounced 
they former opinion, that these new 
metals are hydrurets. 
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“VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, &c. &c. 


FENHE death of the Rev. Richard 
Cecil, M.A. having occurred 


whilst his works were in the press, a 


fourth volume is now to be added to 
the three previously announced,which 
will consist of Remarks made by Mr. 
Cecil in conversation ona great vari- 
ety of topics in Life and Religion, and 
which could not, with propriety, be 
published before. A memoir of Mr. 
Cecil will accompany the first vo- 
lume, and it is supposed the whole 
will be ready for publication by 
Christmas. 

Mr. Ruding’s great work on the 
Coinage of the Kingdom and its De- 
pendencies is in considerable forward- 
ness, and may be expected by the 
lattér end of the present, or the be- 
ginning of the next year. 

The fourth and last volume of 
Stewart's Athens will be published in 
the cnsuing winter. 

George Ross, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, is preparing for publication 
a work on the Law of Vendor and 
Purchaser, considered with a view to 
mercantile productions. 


Hints on Toleration, in five Essays, 
submitted to. the Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Sidmouth and the Dissen- 
ters, is in the press. 

The Rev. James Rudge, lecturer of 
Limehouse, is preparing for the press 
Twenty-five Discourses on the Creed, 
delivered in the parish church of St. 


Anne, Limehouse, at the afternoon 


lecture. 

A religious poem, called Joseph, in 
blank verse, historical, patriarchal, 
and typical, with notes, by the Rev. 
Charles Lucas, A.M. curate of Ave- 
bury, Wilts, is in the press. 


A new edition of the Poetical Works 
of Dryden, in a uniform size, with 
Mr. Malone’s edition of the Prose 
Works, with the Notes of the late Dr. 
Warton, Mr. John Warton, and 
others, will appear early in the winter. 


Another volume on Capital Pu- 
nishwents is in a state of great for- 
wardness, To this, by way of appen- 
dix, will be added, Extracts on 
Prisons, from Liancourt’s Travels in 


America, IsaacWeld's Travels through 
North America, Lowrie’s Account of 
the Penal Laws of Pennsylvania, and 
Turnbull's Visits to the Philadelphia 
Prisons. 

In the press, Ancient Poems from 
MSS. of the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, never before published, with an 
introduction, notes, and an appendix, 
by John Fry. 

Mr. Kidd's edition of Dawe's Mis- 
cellanea Critica, is in considerable 
forwardness. 

A literary gentleman has undertaken 
to translate, from the French, an 
Abridgement of the ‘Theological 
Works of the Hon. Emanuel Sweden- 
borg; witha preliminary dissertation 
upon his life and writings; with a 
preface by the translator, and notes, 
explanatory and critical, in cne vo- 
lume octavo. _ 

The Dramatic Works of Lillo, the 
author ef George Barnwell, &c. the 
scarcity of which have long since fixed 
them at a very high price, are now 
reprinting in a superior style, under 
the inspection of a gentleman well 
known to the late Isaac Reed. 


Mr. Ailnutt, of Henicy, is engaged 
upon a new and improved edition of 
an Account of the Navigations of the 
Rivers and Canals west of London. 

A new edition of the works of Arch- 
bishop Secker is: in the-press, ‘to be 
comprised in six large octavo volumes. 

Blemoirs of the Life, Writings, and 
Correspondence of the late Mr. Wil- 
liam Smellie, printer in Edinburgh, 
secretary to the Scottish Antiquaries, 
F.R.S. &c. will shortly be published ; 
together with a selection from his hi- 
therto unpublished Essays; with an 
engraved portrait, By Robert Kerr, 
F.R.S. and F.A.S. In two volumes 
octavo. This work will comprise a 
view of the literary history of Scot- 
laud, from 1758 to 1795, with nume- 
rous anecdotes of eminent learned 
Scotsmen, and accounts of many im- 
portant publications in which Mr. 
Smellic was concerned. 

Mr. Windham, we understand, has 
left behind him three Treatises on 
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Mathematical Subjects, which he 
directed, by his will, should. be put 
into the hands of the Bishop of Ro- 
chester, in order that, if he thought 
thea of value, they should be pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Cromek, the editor of ‘ The Re- 
liques of Burns,’ bas in the press a 
volume of traditional poetry, coilect- 
ed by him in the twin districts of 
Nithsdale and Galloway. The volume 
will contain historical nctices relative 
to the manners and customs of the 
peasantry. 





ARTS, SCIENCES, &c. 

Canova is at present engaged upon 
two colossal statues in bronze of the 
Emperor Napoleon, one on foot, the 
otber on horseback. Richetti, a cé- 
lebrated founder, has already pro- 
duced the cast of the*former. The 
Jatter will, it is said, surpass in size 
the largest known works of the kind, 
whether ancient or modern. 


A Substitute for Olive Od.—The fo- 
reign papers for 1807 contain the fol- 
lowing notice, under the head of 
Venice: ** We have for a iength of 
time experienced a great scarcity of 
oil, owing to the destruction of olive 
trees during the war. Luckily, the 
Chinese radish has been introduced 
here by M. Grandi, aud is cultivating 
with great success. It gives an oil su- 
petior to that already known, not 
merely for the table, but for produ- 
cing light, and many medical. pur- 
poses, pevtieularly in pulmonary and 
rheuinatic afections, and also in pleu- 


risies aud convulsive coughs; the- 


whole of which has been ascertained 
by experiments made by Dr. Frans- 
ciseo de Olivero of Verona.” Now 
with what practicability the Chinese 
tadish could be imported or_cuiti- 
vated im England may be a question 
worthy of the naturalist. 

Scotch Melhad of curing Butter— 
Take two parts of the best common 
salt, one part of sugar, and one part 
of salt petre, beat them up together, 
and blend the whole completely; take 
one ounce of this composition for 
every pound of butter, work it well 
into the mass, and then close it up in 
the ordinary way till wanted for use. 
The difference between this hutter 
and that cured by common salt Is said 
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to be inconceivable: the former ap: 
pears of a rich marrowy consistence 
and fine colour, and never acquires a 
brittle hardness, nor tastes too salt; 
the latter is comparatively hard and 
brittle, approaching wearer to the ap- 
pearance of tallow, and is much salter, 
However, it must be noted, that but. 
ter cured in the Scotch manner should 
stand a month or three weeks at least 
before it is used. If opened sooner, 
the salis are not suificiently blended, 
The pernicious practice of keeping 
milk in troughs lined with lead ought 
to be avoided, as well as the salting of 
butter in stone jars, as botl. of these 
communicate a very prejuddécial qua- 
lity to the human constitution : nei- 
ther is the want of real cleanliness so 
soon discovered in these as in the use 
of wooden dishes. 

The superb palm, celled the eycas 
revo/ata, witich in no other instance 
has been known to blow in Europe, is 
now in an advanced state of fruetifi- 
cation in the Bishop of Winchestei's 
conservatory at Farnham Castle. 

Mr. Stephenson's patent for an im- 
proved machine for filtering water 
may be made in various forms: but a 
water-tight vessel ia the shape of a 
chest is preferable, of a breadth and 
depth about equal, With a length 
double of either. Ip this body or 
lower part, and from one side to the 
other, there must be a division going 
from the upper face or cover of the 
body down to about an inch of the 
bottom, and joined to the top or cover 
and to the sides, so that the water can- 
not pass from ove compartment of the 
body into the other, bit only through 
the space left at the hettom of the 
division. For the upper face ur cover 
there are two openings, ohe ever éach 
compartment, through which are to 
be introduced, first, a level stratuin 
or layer of sand, previously washed, 
to separate any clay or other soluble 
matter shat may be mixed with it. A 
layer of grossly pounded charcoal is 
to be placed over the sands; over this 
another layer of.sund. “Phen a water- 
ter-tight vessel is to be inserted over 
the upper surface, descending through 
it nearly tothe upper surface uf the 
upper stratum of sand. This vessel is 
to hold the water to be filtered; and 
at the bottom, spenge is~to be placed 
so as it may be compressed hy the 
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water above. This sponge is to keep 
back the foul matter that may be in 
the water. The water received into 
the descending branch passes the com- 
pressed sponge through a stratum of 
sand, a stratum. of charcoal, and 
through another of sand. It then 
reaches the bottom of the compart- 
ment under the descending branch, 
whence it flows through the opening 


‘in the bottom of the middle division 


into the other compartment, and then 
ascends. through-a stratum of char- 
coal, and through another of sand, and 
rises into that ascending branch which 
serves as a reservoir for the filtered 
water, from which it may be drawn 
off hy a cock, oy otherwise. The 
sponge must be occasionally taken out 
to be cleaned, and the charcoal, after 
acertain time, replaced by- fresh and 
more pure. The sand also must be 
occasionally changed or well washed. 


Mr. J. D. Ross, of Princes-street, 
has improved the eye-bath, to clear 
the eye from extraneous matters, and 
to assist the sight, which he makes as 
an ornament for a lady or gentleman's 
dressing-room. 


Capt. Manby, whose ingenious in- 
vention for preserving the crews, &c. 
of vessels stranded on the coast, has 
improved the same since he met with 
parliamentary aid. According to his 
recent expeiiments on the beach at 
Cromer, he can nowthrow the grapple, 
log line, &¢. from a mortar to a dis- 
tance of 404 yards. 

Mr. Joseph Foster, fishmonger in 
Carlisle, has in his possession a pilot- 
fish, the only one supposed to: have 
appeared on these coasts. It is of the 
order of Thoracci, which compre- 
hends seventeen genera, and upwards 
of two hundred and twenty species. 
It is found in the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic, chiefly towards the Equator. 
The shape of the body resembles a 
mackerel; the head is long and 
smooth, and the snout advances some 
distance beyond the mouth. It has 
two small fins near the head, another 
running along the back from the head 
to the tail, and one under the belly of 
similar length. The colour in gene- 
ral is brownish, changing into gold; 
and there are several transverse black 
belts. - Mariners observe, that this 
fish frequently accompanies vessels, 
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and as they see it commonly towards 
the fore part of the ship, they imagine 
it is employed in guiding and tracing 
out the course, whence it has received 
the name of pilot. Probably it is 
either amusing itself or. pursuing its 
prey. It sometimes attends the dog- 
fish and the shark, and swims at the 
height of a foot and a half from the 
snout:of the latter; imitates all its 
movetnents, and seizes any part of the 
shark’s prey which may escape him. 
Though so small as not to exceed six 
inches, it will keep pace with ships in 
their swiftest course. That in Mr. 
Foster's possession was lately caught 
in Solway Frith. 

A Method of keeping Fruit Trees in 
Vigour.—Herbage growing round fruit 
trees, either in fields or orchards, being 
injurious to their vegetation, particu- 
larly to peach trees, to prevent which, 
in Germany they surround them with 
the refuse stalks of flax, after the fi- 
brous part has been taken off, spread- 
ing it over the ground as far as their 
roots extend. No weeds will grow 
under this flax, and the earth remains 
fresh and loose. Even a_ withered 
peach tree has heen recovered by these, 
means, and bore larger and better. 
fruit than before. 


The leaves of trees falling in an- 
tumn may also be emploved advan- 
tageously this way; but dry branches, 
or something else, should be laid over 
them to prevent. their being blown 
away by the wind. The walnut trees 
appear to be the best. 


Poppies and Carrots cultivated {ore- 
ther.—On light soils in Germany the 
poppy branches shoot out but little, 
and its roots are searcely sheltered 
from the strong heats. The carrot co- 
veg these rogts with its leaves, and pre- 
serves them from drought by retaining 
the moisture in the ground; at the 
same time it allows the poppy to enjoy 
the sun and air freely, and cannot in- 
jure it in the ground, as its root strikes 
perpendicularly downward, while that 
of the poppy ramifies near the surface. 
The produce of the ground is thus 
doubled, and the poppy thus joined 
with the carrot is not injured in quan- 
tity or quality. Carrot seed sown be- 
tween the intervals of the poppies, on 
a quarter of an acre of land, produced 


nearly seven bushels of poppy seed, 
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from which were expressed twelve 
quarts of clear and well flavoured oil, 
and twenty-one pints of a thicker oil. 

Hew to preserve growing Plants at 
Sea.—Particular care, if not placed in 
a cabin, must be taken to keep them 
covered during stormy weather, or 
such as raises the least saline spray in 
the air; for the chief damage plants 
are liable to at sea, is occasioned by 
the saline particles with which the air 
is then charged. But, during mede- 
rate weather, it will be proper to keep 
the boxes open, and also during mo- 
derate rain, which is much better for 
plants than water from the cask; how-, 
ever, too much moisture is more 
dangerous than drought. Placing 
the chests, in Indiamen, round the 
‘capstan on the quarter deck seems the 
best on many accounts. While the 
decks are washing in a morning, the 
boxes should be shut, and covered 
with a piece of canvas, &c. When 
plants from a cold climate get into a 
warm one, they shoot most luxuriant- 
ly, and often choke or kill one ano- 
ther; the longer shoots must therefore 
be frequently shortened, and as. many 
of the leaves thinned as will give the 
rest air androom. Haskets with roots, 
and potatoes with succulent plants, 
may be hung against the projecting 
part of an Indiaman which covers the 
wheel, or hung over the stern, if pro- 
tected by a tarpaulin, or painted can- 
vas. Sveds should be kept in a cool 
dry place, and néver below in the gun- 
room, hold, or lower deck. Roots 
ought to be packed in dry sand, after 
being moderately dried. 





Africa. 

A knitting school, consisting entire- 
ly of Hottentets, is carried on at Be- 
thelsdorp with great premise, notwith- 
standing the death of its founder, 
Mrs. Smith. About thirty children 
have had their food in it daily, and as 
yet without touching their funds. The 
cull for stockings and nightcaps is be- 
yond expectation, as the industry of 
the people increases, Mats and Caffre 
baskets are made in abundance, and 
sold at Fort Frederic and other parts 
of the country. A considerable trade 
is likewise carried on by our people in 
salt. Soap boiling, sawing,.and wood 
cutting for waggons, is also carried on 
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toa considerable extent, by which a 
good deal of money is earned. 


Denmark. 


The Academy has proposed the fol. 
lowing prize questions for the present 
year :— . 

In Mathematics.—A body which has 
the form and figure of a cylinder, such 
as Congreve's rockets, is projected at 
a certain elevation or angle with the 


‘horizon, and is continually impelled 


by the flames which issue from it, 

he substance which feeds the fire is 
gradually .consumed, and the weight 
of the body diminished. ‘This being 
the case, Ist, What is the curve de- 
scribed by that body? 2d, If the in- 
flammable matter contained in the 
cylinder burns in such a manner, that 
the inflamed strata are neither paral- 
lel to each other, nor perperidicular to 
the axis, to what perturbations will 
the rocket be subject: how are’ they 
to be prevented or corrected? $d, 
As it is necessary that the cylinder be 
perforated and hollowed, so as to af- 
ford the flame a greater surface, and 
to increase the force of the flame that 
issues from it, it is required to know 
what form or figure is most advan- 
tageous for the excavation? The So- 
ciety wishes, if possible, that attention 
be paid to the resistance and pressure 
of the air; but yet the prize will be 
adjudged to the best answer to the 
above three questions. 

In Natural Philosophy.—Philoso- 
phers have long bestowed great pains 
in seeking a discovery of the connec- 
tion between electricity and magnet- 
ism, which exhibit phenomena so 
similar and so different. Modern ob- 
servations have added means for pro- 
secuting these researches. The older 
philosophers have left us numerous 
experiments, which do not exactly 
cerrespond with those of the present 
day. The Royal Society, thinking upon 
the whole that this part of experimen- 
tal philosophy may be considerably 
improved, offers a prize to the writer, 
who, taking experience for his. guide, 
shall give the best exposition of the 
mutual connection between clectricity 
and magnetism. 

In Philosophy.—There are persons 
who still deny the utility of physical 
doctrines and experiments in explain- 
ing the phenomena of the mind and 
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‘soul: others, on the contrary, con- 


temptuously reject the psychological 
observations and reasons in researches, 
which relate to the body, or restrain 
the application of them to certain 
diseases. It would be useful to dis- 
cuss these two opinions, tg shew and 
establish, more clearly, chow far 
psychology and natural philosophy 
may be combined, and to demon- 
strate, by historical evidence, what 
each of these sciences has hitherto 
contributed to the advancement of the 
other. 

An Universal and Characteristic Lan- 
guage.—-That, proposed by Leibnitz, 
having never been sufficiently ex- 
plained by himself, and appearing not 
to have been understood by any per- 
son, the question is, to give an accu- 
rate and iuminous designation of that 
language; to point out the way that is 
capable of leading to this desirable 
object, and at the same time to exa- 
mine how far the methods hitherto 
tried in certain sciences, for instance, 
in mathematics and chemistry, might 
be successfully employed to philoso- 
phy and the other branches of human 
knowledge. For the best answer to 
cach of these questions the Academy 
offers a gold medal of the value of 
fifty Danish ducats. Answers to all, 
excepting the last, to be sent, before 
the conclusion of 1810, either in La- 
tin, French, Euglish, Gerinan, Swe- 
dish, or Danish, to M. Buyge, profes- 
sor of astronomy at Copevhagen. 


France. 

The Pharmaceutical Society at 
Paris has announced the following 
prize questions: First, Ascertain, as 
far as possible, whether there exists in 
vegetables an identical principle, 
which chemists have designated by the 
name of extractive? Ought we to 
retain the ancient classification divid- 
ed, according to Rouelle, into gummy, 
resinous, gummo-resipous, resino- 
gummy, and saponaccous extracts? 
Can a more methodical and more ex- 
act classification be established by 
means of chemical experiments made 
on the principal substances in phar- 
macy furnished by extracts? Indi- 
cate, according to the nature of their 
different constituent principles, the 
mode of preparation best adapted for 
each, and the nature of the menstrua 
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which ought to be employed.—Se- 
cond, What is the present state of 
pharmacy in France? What rank 
does it hold in the healing art? Aud 
what are the ameliorations of which it 
is susceptible? The prize for the best 
memoir on the first:question is a gold 
medal of 200 francs. The next is of 
the value of 100. The memoirs to be 
delivered at Paris on or before the Ist 
of October, 1810. 


The following account of a new 
optical instrument is copied from a 
recent French Journal :—* [t is well 
known that the art of perspective con- 
sists in representing, ov a plane sur- 
face, objects in the position in which 
the eye perceives them. Descriptive 
geometry furnishes the means of doing 
this; but the method which it teaches 
pre-supposes science and demands 
time. The painter, without having 
recourse to geometry, draws on a sim- 
ple purview from habit and practice 
in hisart. However excellent his eye, 
and however skilful an artist may be, 
he cannot flatter himself with obtain- 
ing geometrical precision.. A new 
instrument has, therefore, been in- 
vented, which enables every drafts- 
man, without knowing the rules of 
perspective, to design with ease and 
correctness all kinds of subjects on 
every scale not exceeding five deci- 
metres square. This invention be- 
longs to M. Roggero, of the Conser- 
vatory of Arts and Manufactures. 

“© Among other ingenious instru- 
ments contrived with this view, that 
by Mr. George Adams has been pecu- 
liarly distinguished. But from, the 
great number of joints of which the 
mechanism is composed, all of them 
were more or less liable to disadvan- 
tages, which M. Roggero’s instrument 
has entirely set aside. Ue has also 
united soiidity to precision in the 
transmission of the movements, be- 
sides having furnished his instrument 
with an achromatic glass, by which 
we may trace the perspective of ob- 
jects placed at a distance.” 


Germany. 


Last summer an experiment of 2 
new kind was tried at Philipsthal, in 
East Prussia, to split a rock by means 
of lightning. An iron rod, similar to 
a conductor, was fixed in the rock, 
and, on.the occurrence of the first 
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thunder-storm, the lightning was con- 
ducted down the rod, and split the rock 
into several pieces without displacing 


M. Wiebeking, director of roads 
and bridges to the King of Bavaria, 
has discovered a method of construct- 
ing wooden bridges, which, in point 
of strength and solidity, promise a 
duration of several centuries, ‘They 
are not less remarkable for the ele- 
gance of their form and width of the 
arches. One upon this plan has been 
laid- over the river Roth, five leagues 
from Passau, consisting of a single 
arch two hundred feet wide. Another 
has been made for a large city, 236 
feet wide. ‘These arches may be so 
constructed as to admit of ships of 
war or merchant vessels passing 
through tiem, an aperture being made 
in the centre which can be opened 
and shut at pleasure. These bridges 
may also be very speedily taken to 
pieces, if it be necessary to stop the 
progress of an enemy; the arch may 
be removed in one day, the abut- 
ments iy -another, without cutting the 
sinallest piece of timber. Upon this 
new plan the expense of bridges 
for a century will ensure a saving of 
11,680,000 florins. 

Indies, East. 


The large Hindoo Temple, seated 
on the road to Chilpore, fell to the 
ground on Saturday, Sept. 2, 1809, 
and bas since remained a magnificent 
hap ofruins. The spire and its sur- 
rounding turrets had long exhibited 
every appearance of complete decay 
and danger. - Only three natives lost 
their lives on this occasion, and two 
others received violent contusions, 
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Restoration of Raman Antiquities.— 
Among inferior objects lately disco- 
yered at Poinpeii, is a large edifice 


adorned with colunins, supposed: to 
have been one of the chief public 
buildings of the town. 

The Committee of Arts, appointed 
since the French government has been 
established, have issued orders for re- 
paring, with all possible dispatch, the 
uvo elegant temples of Vesta and For- 
tuna Virilis, great part of which yet 
exist between the great sewer and the 
ancient bridge of the senate. From 
the former the rubbish has already 
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begun to be cleared away, and several 
stalls and small houses removed which 
intercepted a view of the edifice. A 
beginning has also been made to clear 
the three principal apartments in the 
baths of Titus, which has been most 
admired by strangers, and are suffi- 
cient to impart a correct idea of the 
celebrated grottos of Ludis and Arel- 
lio, imitated in the paintings of Ra- 
phacl. ‘The remains of the Temple of 
Antoninus and ~ Faustina, and the 
theatre of Marcellus, the portico of 
Octavia, the temples of Concord and 
Jupiter Stator,.and other monuments 
of ancient grandeur, are all under 
repair. 


On digging lately at Frescati, near 


the ancient Tusculum, a quantity of 


arms, vases, human bones, and a bro- 
ken statue, were found, probably that 
of a Roman consul; anda few days 
after another resembling a Roman 
matron, 

M. Vincenzio has lately published 
at’Rome, Scientific Letters and Ob- 


‘servations on Two Fasciculi of An- 


tique Geins. He has also written a 
Dissertation to prove that the Colossal 
horses of the Quirinal have been 
changed in their places, and that, in 
fact, they were but badly placed at 
first. 

Russia. 

M. Tauscher, the botanist, employ- 
ed by Count Alexci Rasumowski, was 
lately at Sarepta, on the Wolga, with 
a rich collection of rare and unknown 
plants from the Steppes or desart 
plains northward of the Caspian sea, 
the islands of which he visited, and 
there found the Indian lotus. The 
governor of Casau gave M. ‘Tauscher 
an escort of 106 Cossacks, with one 
piece of cannon, which enabled him 
to disperse a troop of 600 Girgishan 
Tartars, collected for the purpose of 
pillaging him. ‘This, it is observed, 
is probably the first time a botanist 
has ever travelled with cannon. 

Tewards the end of January last, a 
dreadful gale of wind from the south- 
east came on, when the waters of the 
Ochota, (which, after passing through 
the town, discharge themselves into 
the sea) rose twelve feet above their 
ordinary level, and above the tops of 
the houses. Between two and three 
hundred of the inhabitants perished 
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in their sleep. A transport belonging* 


to the East India Company, carried 
into the river by a tempest in 1808, 
was raised by the waves, and driven 
into the middle of the town. 


South America. 


About the middle of June 1809, 
some men, digging for gold in the 
province of Quito, came to an ex- 
tremely hard substance two feet below 
the surface of the earth, which proved 


to be the shaft of a column exquisitely 
ornamented with grape vine, &c, 
Digging farther, they met with a pro- 
digious quantity of remains of elegant 
columns, beautiful arches, and“every 
other appendage to the most splendid 
edifices, all within a circumference of 
two miles. The figures are all deci- 
dedly Mexican; but it cannot be true 
as reported, that some of them would 
vie with the best productions of 
Greece and Rome. 





MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


Sir Francis Barina, Bart. 
“HIS gentleman was born in 1736 
His father was a merchant in the 
Virginia trade, which he began with a 
very inconsiderable capital: btit his 
rigid honesty and dexterity in business 
having recommended him to some 
great mercantile houses, they adopted 
his interest, and by liberal loans ena- 
bled him to extend the circle of his 
commerce: from this assistance the 
house of Baring soon rose to conside- 
ration in acity where wealth and ta- 
Jents for business are estimated at 
their proper value. With parental 
fondness Mr. Baring watched over the 
education of his son, in order to ren- 
der him a complete man of business, 
till he was sent to a reputable schvol 
under a Mr. Colman, the author of 
several mathematical treatises. It was 
here he acquired the talent for which 
he was most dintinguisied ; for in cal- 
culations made upon the spot, adinit- 
ting of previous study, he was cer- 

tainly considered as unequalled, 
Upon the death of his father he was 
considered as a most worthy succes- 
sor; and the richest houses, and the 
most wealiby heiresses at the east end 
of the town, considered him as a de- 
sirable partner. - He, at length, mar- 
ried the daughter cf Mr. Boston, an 
opulent merchant. Mr, Baring, from 
a proprietor, having, become a direc- 
tor of the East Ladia Company, in the 
year 1784 canvassed the Cornish bo- 
rough of Grampound, and took his 
seat in the House of Commons. The 
nation was then jnst beginning to re- 
cover from the effects of the Ameri- 
can revolution, and Mr. Baring had 
the honour of being cousulted by the 
premier with respect to the means to 


be adopted on this occasion. His 
wealth, talents, and activity, augment- 


ed his favour and importance, with , 


Mr. Pitt's administration. He sas 
considered as one of the strongest 
links of the monted aristocracy, and 
was created a Baronet in 1793. 

Itis well known that the system of 
this country, with regard to all its fo- 
reign possessions, has ever been that 
of exclusive monopoiy, accordingly, 
when the whole body of English wer- 
chants demanded some participation 
in the East Indian traffic, Sir Fraucis 
came forward as the advocate of the 
Company. He insisted that their 
heavy expense and their actual public 
seryices composed a debt, to the dis- 
charge of which an eteraal monopoly 
of the. East India trade would scarcely 
he sufficient! [t isspeedless to.add, 
that the charter was again renewed ; 
and the relief of the body of Kuglish 
merchants, from what their petition 
calied *t oppressive nionopoly,” left, 
like other evils, to the gradual eifect 
of time, or the shock of some revolu- 
tion. 

In 1796, upon Sir John Jervis being 
rewirded with a peerage, and vacating 
his seat for Chipping Wvcomhe, Sir 
Francis Baring wes elected for that 
borough, and at the last gener lt elec- 
tion in 1802, be was again returned 
for the same place. 

Sir Francis was estecmed as not less 
amiable in domestic than in public 
lite, Although of a grave cast of 
mind, he was not without a relish for 
social enjoyments, and was, till within 
a few years past, seldom absent from 
the pasties and entertainments of his 
fiiends. The routes of his lady were 
reckoned among some of the most 
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brilliant in town; but he rather pre- 
ferred the more tranquil enjoyment of 
a domestic circle, to those gay but 
promiscuous assemblies. His table 
was such ‘as became his wealth, and 
his solid hospitality was perfectly 
suitable to the opulent character of 
an English merchant. His conversa- 
tion, like bis address, was simple; his 
great characteristics being method and 
dexterity in business, a sound judg- 
ment, and an upright heart. 

One of Sir Francis’s daughters was 
married to Mr.Wall!, an eminent mer- 
chant; and one of his brothers was 
member for Exeter. He was of the 
middle size, and very thin, and was 
some time under a difficulty in 
point of hearing. He seldom spoke 
in parliament but en commercial sub- 
jects, and was for several years in 
habits of intimacy with the late Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne. 

He died at his seat at Leigh, in 
Kent, on the 11th inst. in the 74th 
year of his age, being physically ex- 
hausted; but his mind remained un- 
subdued to the last breath. His bed 
was surrounded by nine out of ten, 
the number of his sons and daughters, 
all of whom he assisied to establish 
in splendid independence. Three of 
his sons carry on the commercial 
house, and the other two are returned 
from India with fortunes. To his five 
daughters, married, he gave liberal 
dowries. He is supposed to have left 
freeholds to the amount of half a 
million, and to bave been the holder 
of more than two millions of omnium. 





Dow SANTIAGO DE LINIERS. 

FTUSHE Chevalier Liniers is the de- 

scendant of a noble family, and 
was born at Niort, in Poitou. At 
twelve years he was received into the 
Order of Malta, and became page to 
the Grand Master. He returned to 
France when he was fifteen, and was 
appointed an officer in the Royal 
Piedmont Regiment of Cavalry. In 
1774, be went to Spain, and, having 
entered into the navy in the following 
year, was emploved in the unfortunate 
expedition, under the command of 
Count O'Reilly, against Algiers. He 
continued to serve in the Spanish 
navy for several years, in the course 
of which he was-pitsent'at the reduc- 
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tion of Minorca, the famous attack on 
Gibraltar, and other remarkable ope. 
rations. Having attained the rank of 
Captain, he went out in 1788 as se- 
cond jn command of the squadron 
sent to the river Plate. 

He remained on this station until 
the peace of 1802, when he found 
himself reduced to beggary by some 
ill-judged speculations of his brother, 
and he was under the necessity of re- 
turning to Spain to clai:: the rank of 
Brigadier, which had been unjustly 
with-held from him. The Govern- 
ment having appointed him head of 
the missions to the interior of Mexico, 
or in other words to the country of 
El Dorado, established by the Jesuits, 
he passed two years in visiting that 
most interesting tract of the Spanish 
possessions. During this journey he 
had th: misfortune to be deprived of 
his wife and one of -his daughters, by 
whoin he was accompanied. 

On his return to Buenos Ayres, he 
found that war was declared, and the 
town in the greatest consternation on 
account of the appearance of an Eng- 
lish privateer in the River Plate. He 
had hardly taken the necessary steps, 
by fitting out some. armed vessels, to 
secure the town from insult, and pro- 
tect an Fast India ship of immense 
value, the object of the privateer, 
when the expedition from the Cape of 
Good Hope appeared at the mouth of 
the River Plate. 

«The Viceroy was guilty of a great 
errer in polities, that of sending back 
to the Cape of Good Hope the Eng- 
lish prisoners, who had been for a 
long time at large at Buenos Ayres, 
and who had therefore an opportunity 
of observing the weakness of the 
place,.and the inadeouacy of the pre- 
parations for defending it, and in 
general the whole colony. Commo- 
dore Sir Home Popham having, 
through these persons, become ac- 
quainted with the feeble state of 
Buenos Ayres, (it being the practice 
to send in time of war all the troops 
to Monte Video, notwithstanding the 
incessant representations of M. De 
Liniers, that Buenos Ayres was more 
exposed to a coup de main, than Monte 
Video) was incited by the prospect of 
great advantage, which the attack of 
a place so rich as Buenos Ayres held 
out toa Commander whe was no less 
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a good speculator than officer, to 
urge the fitting out of an expedition 
against that colony. The rashness of 
the project might have been forgotten 
in its success, if, after the taking of 
Buenos Ayres, the British Command- 
ers had followed the example of the 
immortal Du Guay Trouin, at Rio 
Janeiro, by accepting a ransom for 
the place and returning. But success 
intoxicates, and vanity and want of 
judgment cost England much on this 
occasion. 

“The English expedition arrived 
in the River Plate.. An officer, who 
descried it from a light vessel, brought 


* the intelligence to the Viceroy, the 


Marauis of Sobremonte, who was 
thrown into the utmost confusion by 
the news. He ordered M. De Liniers 
to repair to Ensenada, who observed 
that he could contribute more to the 
defence of the town by opposing the 


Janding with his small naval force, © 


than by removing to such a distance. 
He declared at the same time, that he 
was ready to obey these orders, and 
required that all the officers of the 
coast of Ensenada shou!d be put un- 
der his command. The Marquis So- 
bremonte returned an insulting an- 
swer, and ordered him to set out in- 
stantly, which M. De Liniers did 
under a firm persvasion that all would 
be lost. He reached Ensenada, but 
no orders to obey bim had been trans- 
mitted there. As it, however, ordi- 
narily happens in times of danger, 
that the governed have sometimes 
more instinct than the governors have 
judgment, every one put himself un- 
der the orders of M. De Liniers. 
“‘Liuiers immediately made pre- 
parations for defending the post with 
two gun-boats, a merchant vessel, twa 
light field pieces, three hundred mili- 
tia, and a fort in decay. A landing 
was attempted, but the English per- 
ceiving the resolution of the troops, 
re-embarked and proceeded along the 
coast. M. De Liniers sent a messen 
ger to the Viccroy to appsize him, 


“that from the number of vessels of 


which the convoy was composed, he 


, was of opinion that they could not 


have more than two thousand men on 
board: observing at the same time 


. that a commande:, who after making 


a demonstration of attacking, with- 
frew without trying bis strength, gave 


reason to suspect his weakness from 
the fact of his caution. The Viceroy 
was satisfied with sending some badly- 
armed militia to the coast, and suffer- 
ed General Beresford to land without 
opposition, within four league’ of 
Buenos Ayres, on a marshy coast, 
which the English troops had great 
difficulty in passing through. The 
Leda, of 44 guns, was the only vessel 
that covered the disembarkation. It 
will be obvious that if M. De Liniers 
could have placed his flotilla, on ac- 
count of the shoal water between the 
frigate and the shore, he might have 
destroyed, with grape-shot from his 
gun-boats, the troops who were in the 
mud to the very middie. But.every 
thing fled. before the English. The 
first who retreated was the Viceroy 
himself, throwing on the superior 
officer the task of making the best 
capitulation he could. 

** At the time that‘the English 
marched, as if they were going to a 
parade, from Barraccas to Buenos’ 
Ayres, M. De Liniers returned from 
Ensenada,and perceived from a height 
two feeble discharges of musquetry, 
after which the fire immediately 
ceased, He concluded that the town 
had surrendered ; he immediately re- 
turned and took up his residence at a 
country-house within six leagues of 
Buenos Ayres. A countryman, whom 
he sent to procure him information, 
brought him back word that the town 
had. capitulated, and that the English 
General had taken possession of it. 

“The first idea of M. De Liniers 
was to set out immediately, notwith- 
standing the dreadful weather, to cross 
the Parama at 50 or 60 leagues from 
Buenos Ayres, and to proceed to 
Monte Video; but on reflection, he 
decided on applying for permission to 
enter the town, for the purpose of ob- 
taining information of the enemy's 
strength, and seeing with his own 
eyes the resources which circum- 
stances might offer, and the advantage 
it might be possible to derive from 
them. He dispatched, in consequence, 
a faithful messenger to General Beres- 
ford, to inform him, that not having 
the honour to be attacked in the post 
committed to his care, he was not in- 
cluded in the capitulation, but that, 
with lis permission, he would enter 
the town, tor the purpose of sceing his 
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children, and settling his affairs. 
This was very politely granted to him, 
with an assurance that he might enter 
and quit the town whenever he 
pleased. 

“*M. De Liniers, in consequence 
of this permission, entered the town, 
where he found the inhabitants in 
consternation,and burning with shame 
at having been conquered by a hand- 
ful of troops, They were particularly 
enraged at the conduct of theViceroy. 
Several plans were proposed to M. De 
Liniers for rescuing the town from the 
power of the English. Some of these 
were ridiculous ; others too dangerous, 
He endeavoured to shew them the 
consequence of such an attempt.” He 
represented to them that having vo- 
luntarily surrendered, and the ma- 
gistrates having taken the oath of 
allegiance, the insurgents would ex- 
pose the town to be sacked if their 
plan did not succeed, and that even 
success could not justify the violation 
of a solemn treaty; that they should 
expect their deliverance from Monte 
Video, whither he would go to make 
preparations for it. 

‘* Having obtained all the informa- 
tion he desired, M. De Liniers secretly 
left Buenos Ayres. His departure 
was soon known, and the agents cf the 
Government did every thing in their 
power to arrest him; but he eluded 
their vigilance, and arrived, after a 
very extraordinary journey, at the 
colony of Saint. Sacrement, from 
whence he wrote to.the Governor of 
Monte Video, acquainting him of his 
arrival, of his plans against Buenos 
Ayres, and requesting to know if he 
could supply him with 500 chosen 
men. He was not long behind his 
letter, and found an expedition pre- 
pared on the plan he had formed. He 
applied to the Governor, under 
whose orders he was, for the ‘com- 
mand of the advanced guard. The 
preparations were carried on with 
great activity for some days; the 
Viceroy having written to the Gover- 
nor of Monte Video that he had gone 
to Cordova to collect troops and at- 
tack Buenos Ayres, and requesting 
him to send him arms and a few com- 
panies of troops of the line; and en 
the other hand intelligence having 
been received from Buenos Ayres that 
the Commodore intended to bombard 
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Monte Video, which was corroborated 
by the appearance of some English 
vessels in addition to those that block- 
aded the port;—all these circum- 
stances gave rise to a Council of War, 
at which the Governor of Mante 
Video read the Viceioy's dispatches, 
and laid before it the reasons which 
induced him to believe that the town 
he commanded would be attacked, 
the defence of which he considered 
to be his chief duty; and deckared 
that he not only did not conceive 
himself authorised to take the com.’ 
mand of the intended expedition, but 
that on no account could he agree to 
separate his force. Upon this M. De 
Liniers observed to the Council, that 
if Buenos Ayres remained in posses- 
sion of the English, Monte Video 
must fall sooner or later; that he 
would again offer to attack Buenos 
Ayres with 500 men; that in case he 
failed in the attempt, the consequence 
would be the, speedier fall of Monte 
Video; but that if he succeeded both 
towns would be saved. The Council 
of War were of M. De Liniers 
opinion. 

** Buenos Ayres was retaken on the 
12th of August, 1806. It is unneces- 
sary to enter into the details, which 
are known throughout all Europe by 
the Spanish and English official ga- 
zettes. 

** The complete success of this at- 
tempt of Don Santiago Liniers. (for 
so we shall in future call him) was fol- 
lowed by the unlimited confidence of 
the inhabitants. He took advantage 
of it to inspire them with confidence 
in their own strength, by devoting 
themselves to obedience and constant 
practice in the use of arms, which 
would become formidable in their 
hands if their docility and_ perse- 
verance did not relax. 

“The enthusiasm with which Don 
Santiago inspired the people of Bue- 
nos Ayres, was-such that the artisan 
left his. manufactory, the merchant 
his counting-house, and the lawyer 
his cabinet, to learn to handle a mus- 
ket, or maneeuvre a gun, and to march 
to the sound of fife and drum. Pikes 
and bayonets were manufactured, 
muskets were repaired, trenches were 
dug, stakes were driven to form 
pallisades and entrenchments, and 
the inhabitants were daily exercised 
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in the use of musquetry and artil- 
lery. : 

“ What contributed not a little.to 
excite emulation was the attention 
which Don Santiago paid to distin- 
guish each corps by different uni- 
forms, according to their respective 
provinces. The Andalusian disputed 
the palm of application with the 
Gallician; he with the native of 
Biscay and Montagna, and they with 
the Catalans, &c. The Creoles, under 
both the names of Patricios and Arre- 
venos, in like manner laboured to sur- 
pass the Europeans. The blacks 
themselves, and all the free-casts, 
' joined this aggregate of patriotism. 
"Lead was wanting; the gutters of the 
houses and tin vessels were melted. 
Lima and Chili supplied powder, 
which was carried across the Andes on 
men's backs. It was carried in bot- 
tles that formerly contained diqueres,. 
and other artieles of luxury. ‘T'he 
terraces of houses, formerly covered 
with flower-pots and orange-boxes, 
were covered with cases of grenades 
and fire-pots. Ina word, an opulent 
and voluptuous city, at the voice of 
one man, became suddenly converted 
into a new Lacedemon. The very 
ecclesiastics, by their exhortations, 
their writings, and their presence at 
all the exercises, proved to all classes 
of the inhabitants that the love of 
country, and fidelity to the lawful 
sovereign, are the first duties of a 
Christian. 

“General Whitelocke soon learnt 
to his cost, what can be done by a 
people fighting for their wives, their 
children, their property, and their 
independence. The days of the 5th 
and 6th of July, 1807, will be ever 
memorable in the annals of the Spa- 
nish nation, as will also the treaty 
which restored to the king an im- 
portant fortress, which had cost the 
English an assault and a considerable 
loss, some months previous to the 
actions of Buencs Ayres. 

* During the siege of Monte Video, 
Don Santiago had proposed to his 
volunteers to march with him to its 
relief, He selected 9000 of them, 
with whom he made two forced 
marches on foot, a thing unprece- 


dented in that country; but-on the. 


march he was informed of the reduc- 
tion of Monte Video, which frustrated 
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his plans, and he returned to Buenos 
Ayres to complete his preparations of 
defence. 

** After the splendid successes he 
had obtained, it might be supposed 
that Don Santiago would flatter him- 
self with the expectation of receiving 
the greatest favours at the hands of 
the Court; and even of being ho- 
noured with the dignity of Viceroy of 
a country which he had defended, and 
as it were conquered a second time. 
But he conceived that the popularity 
he had acquired on these occasions, 
and the relations, of every descrip- 
tion, which he had contracted as a 
citizen, during a residence of 17 years, 
(having married a Creole of Buenos ° 
Ayres), might prove obstacles in the 
way of his maintaining, in a suitable 
manner, the dignity of a superior 
chief: besides, as the principles of 
subordination were necessarily relaxed 
by the new situation in which the in- 
habitants were placed, and they would 
feel greater reluctance to obey a chief 
with whom they were in habits of 
familiarity than a stranger; inasmuch 
as the rigorous language of the laws 
which, in the mouth of the former, 
would seem harsh snd disagreeable, 
would in that of a stranger appear 
only what justly belonged to his cha- 
racter; Don Santiago, in his repre- 
sentations to the Court, strongly in- 
sisted upon the necessity of sending 
out to the River Plate, a Viceroy full 
of energy and integrity; and above 
all, that he should be accompanied by 
two regiments of troops of the line. 
In this conduet he acted like .an 
able physician, who, after employing 
cold applications in an inflammatory 
disorder, or tonics ina discase of apa- 
thy, is compelled, in both cases, as 
soon as the dangerous symptoms have 
subsided, to resort to the contrary re- 
medies in order to restore the equili- 
brium in the human system. Thus 
vas Don Santiago of opinion that 
the same method should be adopted 
with regard to the body politic; and 
that the military ideas impressed upon 
a people, together with a conscious- 
ness of their own strength, things 
which, on certain occasions, might he 
necessary and useful, might become 
verydangerous in other circumstances. 
W hat he, therefore, proposed, was to 
coufer marks of distiuction on such of 
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the citizens as had disfinguished 
themselves, and to give rewards to 
the relations of those who had shed 
their blood for the country; but he 
was, at the same time, anxious that 
the artizans should return to their 
employments, and the merchants to 
their commerce. As to himself, he 
solicited only the appointment of In- 
spector-General of that Continent, 
in order to organize its means of de- 
fence, and to employ the local know- 
ledge he had acquired in improving 
the methods of working the mines, 
and opening roads and communica- 
tions from one province to another, 
and thus to facilitate the operations 
of commerce, which, from the dithi- 
culty of conveyance, scarcely puts in 
circulation the hundredth part of the 
raw materials with which that part of 
the globe abounds. 

** Unfortunately, Spain then groan- 
ed under the tyranny of a favourite, 
equally ignorant and unprincipled. 
The plans of Don Santiago Liniers 
were not adopted. He was appointed 
Viceroy ad interim, but did not re- 
ceive a single line of iustructions. In 
short he was wholly left to himself, at 
the moment of the catastrophe which 
Napoleon caused to burst forth in 
Spain; and at one and the same in- 
stant intelligence arrived of the fall of 
Godoy, the abdication of Charles IV. 
and the proclamation of Ferdinand 
VII. which was received with accla- 
mation ini all parts.of Spain, 

** Preparations had been made at 
Buenos Ayres for the august ceremo- 
nial of taking the oath of fidelity; but 
while entertainments and public re- 
joicings were preparing, an emissary 
of Napoleon arrived with dispatches, 
in the name of Charles 1V. announc- 
ing that the abdication hé had made 
in favour of his son was null, that he 
had re-possessed himself of his rights, 
and that the use he had made of them 
was to cede them in full property to 
his friend Buonaparte, who made 
them over to his brother Joseph, 
King of Naples. These dispatches 
were signed by the former Ministers 
of War and Finance, who, as well as 
the’ Ministers of Napoleon, addressed 
private letters to Don Santiago Li- 
niers, exhorting him to submit to the 
new order of things, making the most 
flattering offers of being confirmed in 
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the vice-royalty, and rendering him 
responsible for whatever should hap. 
pen in case of resistance. 

“The bearer of these dispatches 
was the Baron de Sassaney, formerly 
deputy from Burgundy to the States 
General, but who afterwards emigrat- 
ed and served under ‘the Prince of 
Conde in the first campaigns of the 
revolution; and having subsequently 
become an inhabitant of the United 
States of America, had, in tne cha- 
racter of a merchant, made two voy- 
ages to the river Plate. 

**Don Santiago Liniers was not 
apprised of the name of this Envoy 
Extraordinary, until within a few 
hours of his entering Buenos Ayres, 
He however had time to reflect upon 
the delicacy of receiving an emissary 
of that sort, and resolved to receive 
him only in the presence of the magi- 
strates and two menbers of the Muni- 
cipal Body. Baron de Sassenay ap- 
proached Don Santiago with open 
arms, as an old friend. -He was much 
astonished at the return to these to- 
kens of friendship, which consisted 
only in telling him in Spanish, that 
he regaided him only as an envoy 
from Napoleon, and that he must de- 
clare the purpose of his mission in 
the presence of the persons there as- 
sembled. M.de Sassenay then opened 
his portmanteau, an. laid all his pack- 
ets upon the table hefore Don San- 
tiago, who caused them to be opened 
and read aloud. While they were 
reading, the indignation of the as- 
sembly manifested itself to a degree 
which it is impossible to describe. 
Don Santiago informed the envoy 
that he had, through a legitimate 
channel, received orders to proclaim 
Ferdinand VII. King of Spain and 
the Indies; that he (Don Santiago) 
would receive no orders from the Em- 
peror of the French; and that the 
ceremony of administering the oath 
of fidelity, which had been deferred 
only to give moré splendour to the 
proclamation, should take piace with- 
out delay.* 





* M. de Sassevay was transported to 
Cadiz and put on board the bulks with 
the rest of the French prisoners. His 
spouse came to j.ondon to solicit the 
liberation of her husband, and had 
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“In this conjuncture it was neces- 
sary to acquaint the people with the 
reason of the arrival of an emissary 
from a man who, but a few weeks be- 
fore, was regarded in the country as 
the best and most powerful ally of 
Charles IV. To declare the whole 
secret was deemed dangerous by the 
magistrates present. ‘The Council 
was convoked and consulted by Don. 
Santiago, upon the measures to be 
taken in acase of so much delicacy. 
be fiscals drew up a proclamation, 
which was approved of by the whole 
of the Council. This production, 
which has been laid to the charge of 
Don Santiago Liniers, is the only one 
of the kind which he did not write. 

‘Amidst the entertainments and 
ceremonies upon taking the oath of 
fidelity to Ferdinand, an envoy from 
the Juntaof Seville, announced that 
Spain bad risen in mass to expel the 
usurper of the throne of their young 
king, that war had been declared 
against France, that peace had been 
made with England, and the first 
operations of the Spanish arms had 
been signalized by great victories. 
All these articles of intelligence were 
received with acclatnation. It was to 
be expected, that the only thing that 
then remained to be atteitded to, was 
to remit supplies of specie to the 
mother country, and to regulate trade, 
which henceforth would have nothing 
to fear from the masters of the sea. 
But if there were no longer any exter- 
nal enemies to fear, much more was 
to be dreaded on the part of certain 
factious individuals, compounds of 
ignorance and ambition, who had 
long cherished ideas of independence, 
and who were supported arid encou- 
raged by secret intrigues which will 
be explained more at large at a future 
time. 

** What ought to be done by an of- 
ficer in the service of his Catholic 
Majesty for 35 years, the representa- 
tive of Ferdinand VII. the Viceroy, 





her petition granted, at the moment 
when she learned that he was on board 
one of the hulks which the prisoners 
had carried to the other side of the 
hay of Cadiz, and that her husband 
was thus already liberated. 
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Don Santiago? What part ought 
he to take under circumstances so 
critical? He could not hesitate. 
Doubly a subject of the House of 
Bourbon by his birth and his appoint- 
ments, he sacrificed a part of his po- 
pularity to his loyalty—his personal 
interests to what he felt to be his duty. 
Born a knight he actedas became a 
knight; like a man of honour he op- 
posed an energetic resistance to ar 
extravagant and disloyal project, and 
to the attempts of a neighbouritig ca- 
inet. This resistance has drawn 
upon him persecutions without num- 
ber; and his efforts to preserve for 
Ferdinand VI}. his kingdom of Para- 
guay, have been represented by ca- 
lumry, as the result of a plan to deli- 
ver it into the hands of the usurper 
Napoleon.” 


{Here commences a contest, of a 
description absolutely novel. On the 
one side will be found Don Santiago 
Liniers, Viceroy, ad interim, united 
with the Council of the Audiencia, 
the Bishop, the Commandants, and 
the faithfal Corporations, to defend 
and maintain the sovereignty of Fer- 
dinand VIL; end cn the other.a 
Colonel Elio, successively made Bri- 
gadier and Inspector-General, united 
with the municipality and the insur- 
gents, desirous of emancipating them- 
selves from their duties to the mother 
country. We shall also see figuring 
in these civil broils, an e:nissary from 
the Brazils, who joins Elio; an Eng- 
lish knight, who displays on these 
half-savage coasts the same loyal and 
neroic character which he manifest- 
ed on the barbarous shores of Syria 
and Egypt; anew Vicerny who arrives 
from Europe, and is installed and 
acknowledged at Buenos Avres only 
after the interposition of Don Santi- 
ago has saved him from the plots of 
the opposite party; and finally Don 
Santiago himself, banished to Cardo- 
va, 160 leagues from the town he had 
so bravely defended, where he waits 
previous to his setting off for Cadiz, 
and coming to combat in Europe the 
enemy of the Bourbons, for satisfac- 
tory: answers to the memoriais which 
he has transmitted to Spain relative 
to his conduct. ] 
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THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


CoventT-GarDEN THEATRE. 

NHIS theatre was opened for the 

season, on Monday the 10th inst. 
with the Beggar's Opera, when, in- 
stead of an QO. P. row, as before, ano- 
ther equally clamorous was begun by 
a party that may be called the O.C.’s, 
as standing up for the old contract. 
In the treaty concluded last season 
between the manageis and the O. P. 
committee, it was stipulated and 
agreed to by the former, that the num- 
ber of private boxes should be reduced 
to three on each side: but on the last 
night of the last season, Mr. Kemble 
came forward, and, for the reasons 
which be then stated, solicited from 
the public the favour of permitting 
the managers to retain seven private 
boxes on each side. This proposition 
was certainly received with consider- 
able applause by the audience then 
present; and it seems, that upon the 
understanding that the favour then 
solicited was granted, the managers 
had subsequently made their arrange- 
ment. ‘This arrangement being now 
brought to the test, in a very fyll 
house, was very loudly objected to: 
the ominous sound of O. P. was heard 
very easily in the performance, and a 
noise was kept up, which rendered it 
impossible to hear connectedly the 
performance on the stage. ‘The cur- 
tain finally dropped at a quarter past 
ten. ‘The uproar was kept up the three 
following nights of performance with 
increased vigour. ‘* No Private 
Boxes,” and ** The Contract,” appear- 
ing on placards. Very little of the 
performances could be heard. 

‘The day after the first row, Mr. 
Kemble thought proper to propose, 
that the publicshould permit the seven 
objectionable boxes to remain open 
during the preSent season, upon the 
promise that they should be positively 
removed in the next. This promise, 
however, which, like the former, they 
had no bond for the fulfilment of, the 
public would by no means listen to. 
Accordingly, on Monday the 17th, 
when , the Suspicious Husband was 
brought forward, the audience was 
moreclamorous than before. Placards 
of every description were exhibited: 
and the rattling, bawling, hooting, 
cat-calls, whistling, and the _ barking 


of dogs, equalled that in the O. P, 
row. ° : 
At length, finding it in vain to con- 
tend any longer, the managers thought 
fit to comply; and therefore caused it 
to be announced in the evening papers 
of Tuesday, “‘ that they had’ deter- 
mined to throw open the four boxes 
on each side,” the source of conten- 
tion according to the alledged con- 
tract. But as some time was mecessary 
for the execution of this mortifying 
part.of the business, it was proposed 
to shut the house up till Monday, 
September 24, when it was hoped 
peace would be perfectly restored, and 
the public have the pleasure of seeing 
the actors and actresses perfectly at 
home in their proper places and cha- 
racters ; and which we are g!ad to see 
has taken place. 

The house, however, has undergone 
a material alteration since the last 
season, of which the expense is esti- 
mated at no less than 7000]. This has 
been occasioned principally by the 
necessity of forming a communication 
for the public with the tier of private 
boxes. To effect this, it became ne- 
cessary, and, we think most fortunate- 
ly, to take down the paltry winding 
stairs; this has accordingly been done, 
and in their place a flight of stairs, 
much more commodious, though by 
no means so spacious as such a build- 
ing demands, have been substituted. 
The stairs are all of stone, as also are 
the passages of the corridors; to sup- 
port which, flat brick arches have been 
turned, springing from the beams 
which sustain the floors. 

The grand saloon, from which the 
public were excluded: last season, is 
now thrown open. The twelve centre 
boxes of the ci-devant private. circle 
are now thrown open; in-each box 
there are three benches, calculated to 
contain, in the whole, ten persons— 
the first and second three each, and 
the third four. ‘These twelve boxes 
will, therefore, accommodate one hun- 
dred and twenty spectators. 

The two shilling gallery, which, in 
its original state, excited a suffocating 
sensation, is essentially improved. The- 
space above the head has been in- 
creased, by cutting away the cieling 
as close as possible to the floor of the 
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| upper gallery. There are ten benches 


in this ga'lery, the lowest of which 
has not beea moved, but the other 
nine have been raised about two 
inches each; the top of the upper seat 
being 13 inches higher than it was. 
In the upper gallery, and the side 
pigeon-holes, there is no alteration, 
The baize, with which the benches of 
the pit were covered is removed, and 
they are all neatly painted. The doors 
of the pit have been rehung, upon a 
plan which precludes the possibility 
of the frequent noise that was so great 
anuisance. The banging of the box 
benches is also prevented by the end 
of the fap falling on astufied cushion. 





Lyceum THEATRD. 
Monday, Sept. 8d.—P/ots; or, the 
North Tover.-—Vhe piece is the pro- 
duction of Mr. Arnold, and the music 
the composition of Mr. King. It was 
received with very general approba- 
tion, and given out for a secomd re- 


presentation without a single dis- 
sentient voice. Pieces of this de- 
scription are seldom intended for any 
higher purpose than to serve as ve- 
hicles for the music, and therefore 
must be estimated more as they serve 
that end, than by the rules of the 
legitimate drama. Mr. Arnald’s pro- 
duction, however, might, for plot and 
interest, be ranked with many of the 
dramatic ephemera of modern ‘times, 
whilst the music it serves to convey 
entitles it to the applause with which 
it was received. ‘The overtureis cha- 
racterised by movements at once va- 
rious and affecting, and several of the 
songs were encored. ‘The performers 
exerted themselves with much zeal, 


and contributed essentially to the suc- 


cess of the piece. The sonys have 
considerable poetic merit, and are 
beside appropriate and correct. The 
dialogue is generally chaste, and often 
marked by strong and novel sentiment, 
This piece bids fair to have arun. 





MISCELLANEA, FACETIOUS AND RCCENTRIC. 


A YOUNG woman who had pro- 
A fessed to be converted in a sud- 
den and violent manner, had asso- 
ciated wrth religions people same time 
when the return of the wake season 
having arrived, she thus disclosed to 
another female the genuine feelings 
of her heart, ** There is to be a dance 
at the wake to night, I can't stay away. 
1 must go toit.. [wish] had not been 
converted till after the wakes.” 


Francis de Malherbes, a French 
poet, used to say, that when the poor 
promised to pray for him, he did not 
believe they could have any great in- 
terest ‘in heaven, being left in so bad 
a condition upon earth; and that he 
should be better pleased if the Duke 
de Luyne, or some other grandee, had 
made him the same promise. 





A bookseller in the city, rather ec- 
centric in his mode of labelling his 
books, having lately in his possession 
an old’ folio in Divinity, called a 
Golden Chain, &c, made the following 
alteration :-—** 4 Golden Chain, but 
rather spoiled by some of the -Jron 
Links of Calvinism.” 


Three French ladies having heard 
much of the grandeur of Hampton- 
Gourt, determined to gratify their 
curiosity. , A coach was therefore 
hired, and off they set in that har- 
monious flow of spirits which the 
commencement of a journey always 
excites. ‘The weather was fine, every 
thing was strange; every object was 
delightful; and they had proceeded 
more than half the way before the 
cravings of appetite had in any degree 
blunted the eagerness of disquisition. 
After stopping to breakfast, and re- 
entering the carriage, as they were, 
generally speaking, ignorant of the 
English language, they had delegated 
one of their number to interpret, 
when she being desired to urge the 
coachman to greater speed, had un- 
fortunately forgotten these English 
expressions, “‘ Make haste. Be speedy. 
Get on, &c.” could think of nothing 
but the French phrase, Alfons donc, 
which the coachman naturally uader- 
stood as relating to London, especially 
as the interpreter again popping her 
head out of the carriage, exclaiming 
Allons done, made him instantly con- 
clude that some of them were taken 
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ill. ‘* Depechez vous !” exclaimed the 
interpreter, ‘‘ Gee wo,” returned the 
coachman, ‘f Must I go back 2” “ Ad- 
lons donc,” cried the interpreter, “ Aye 
to London!” said the coachman, 
“* very well!” Heaccordingly turned 
his horses, and the ready beasts set off 
at full gallop toward the metropolis. 
The ladies, however, could not help 
remarking that the road they were 
’ travelling seemed very like that ‘they 
had passed; but great indeed was their 
surprise, when, instead of Hampton, 
they found they had entered a crowd- 
ed city; and still greater, when they 
discovered that owing to the misin- 
terpretation of A//ons donc, they were 
set down precisely at the place whence 
they had departed in such good spirits 
in the morning. 
When Dr. Markham, the late Arch- 
bishop of York, filled the important 
situation of head master of West- 
minster School, the impartiality of his 
conduct, it was observed, was so per- 
fectly Lacedemonian, that Lycurgus 
himself never made less distinction 
between the different classes of his 
subjects than the Doctor did: of which 
the following is an ipstance:—The 
son of a nobleman, on his first entrance 
into the s¢hpol, approached the Doc- 
tor, and enquired if there was. not a 
proper place for the students of nod/e 
Families, and if there was, in what 
part of it he was to be seated. ‘The 
z20de in which this question was asked, 
probably gave occasion to the Doctor 
to answer nearly as follows:—‘* You, 
sir, with more confidence, and con- 
sequently less respect for me than you 
eught to feel ov this occasion, inquire 
for your proper place in this school, 
It is therefore my duty to inform you, 
that here the only distinctions that are 
made, are those which arise from 
superior talents and superior application. 
The youth that wishes to obtain emi- 
nence, must endeayour by assiduity 
to deserve it: therefore your place at 
present is, on thg lowest seat of the 
towest form. - You will rise in aca- 
demical rank according to your scho- 
lastic merit; and I shail be extremely 
glad to see your genius and applica- 
tion carry you ina very short time to 
the head of your form, and indeed to 
the head of the school. May each of 
your transactions therefore be dis- 
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tinguished by literary exertions, the 
only means by which you can here 
arrive at literary honours.” 





An old Staffordshire farmer, one 
of the few that see into the empty 
professions of what is falsely called 
emproved agriculture, being at one of 
the speculative meetings lately held 
by these gentlemen at Litchfield, 
where a proposition was made on the 
part of Staffordshire to shew ten fat 
cows, the property and breeding ,of 
one gentleman, against any other ten 
cows in England, 500]. to 200}. ad- 
dressed the assembly as follows: 
** Why dunna yea show ‘em, fedden in 
a nateral way, and bring’em as they 
should be seen on your pasters. Its 
all my eye and Betty Martin, geeing 
um your nice kick-shaws and sugar and 
mulk, “Squire!—you're throwing hun- 
dreds of pounds away in pampering 
yeur beasts up like aldermen and 
christians, and corporations, with your 
oily-cakes, dainties, and tid bits: I 
tell you all, gentlemen, for it comes to 
nothing ! we wanten good sound meate, 
and none of your greasy and sugary 
Jiim fiams.” The miith of his audi- 
tors proved that the old farmer's rey 
monstrances, if not heard with appro: 
bation, were taken in good part. 





The late Mr. Windham, being one 
day driving his chaise in a much-fre- 
quented road, somewheie in the coun- 
try, saw a man, who, it is probable, 
had some sudden reason that should 
have impelled him to have withdrawn 
from public view, and not to have ex- 
posed those parts which Swift says 
are the north of the Awman sysiem, in 
the king's high-way. Mr. Windham 
it seems, without hesitation, bestowed 
several lashes with his whip upon tie 
offending object, and drove on,’as may 
be supposed, amidst the cordial ap- 
probation and the laughter of the 
passengers. Not long after Mr. Wind- 
ham had stopped where he was going 
to, he was infurmed that a gentleman 
wished to speak to him; it was to 
complain of the whipping. ‘* That 
whipping,” said Mr. Windham, “ was 
very well deserved; an offence against 
public decorum is little less criminal 
than a breach of the public peace.” 
“But sir,” said the stranger, ‘* you 
used me very ill.” 
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“© You ‘do not want to fight me,” 
said Mr. Windham. 

“Qh dear no! Yet when you know 
who I am,” 

«And pray sir who are you?” said 
Mr. Windham. 

“lam,” replied the stranger, ‘‘ an 
Alderman.” 

“An Alderman,” said Mr. Wind- 
ham, bursting into laughter, “‘ this is 
excellent.” | 

“ Excellent!” exclaimed the Adder- 
man, ** ] can see no excellence in it.” 

‘But I can, and do!” said Mr. 
Windham, “ I wanted an appellation 
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for the hero of my story; and you have 
furnished me with a curious one. 

shall in future dignify my tale with 
your Zitle, which Ithink will give it 
a zest; and if the catastrephe is con- 
sidered, add to the moral of the piece. ~ 


-_—-— 


Over the door of an .oil-shop at 
Amsterdam : 
Many men of many minds, 
W hat loosens one, another binds. 
If as many came into this shop as pass by it, 
I should sell a great deal more, nobody can 
deny it. 
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5 ees KEY, Spain, and South Ame- 
rica have called our attention to 
them during the last month, aud dis- 
tresses at home have awakened many 
from that dream of prosperity, in 
which they have for so long a time 
indulged themselves. Turkey appears 
now to be sensible of its danger, and 
determined to struggle hard for its 
existence. Her reign over the finest 
provinces of Europe seems to be 
drawing near to its conclusion, and 
the Turks are a different race of men 
from those who, clad with terror, 
fixed their standard on the walls of 
Constaatinople, and put an end to the 
empire of the Greeks. Dreadful have 
‘been the engagements in Bulgaria; 
on which side victory fixed her re- 
sidence we canuot, trom the imperfect 
accounts that have reached us, deter- 
mine: but this is certain, that the 
sovereign himself of the 'Furks feels 
his danger, and has made the cal! on 
his country for all its resources. ‘I'he 
standard of Mahomet is unfurled; 
every true believer is solemnly adjured 
to place himself under its banners ; 
and it is given out that the Grand 
Signior himself is to take the field. 
The Russians it is certain have not 
yetreached Adrianople.” They are in 
the next province, and are collecting 
all their forces to make head against 
the powerful army which is advancing 
against them. We shall see what the 
Asiatics, little skilled in military tac- 
tics, can perform. Russia will pour forth 
fresh troops, who have been disci- 
Plined to a better warfare by their 
recent conflicts with the French. 


Both parties seem to be waiting for 
their respective supplies, and France 
and Austria are’ silent spectators of 
the great game which is.pow playing: 
and tlhe conquerors and conquered, 
tired with the labours of many a hard- 
fought day, may expect that the new 
powers in league will not be content _ 
without a share of the spoil. The 
Vizier’s army is before Adrianople. It 
is still numerous, and the repeated 
defeats it has met with, must. make 
them apprehensive for the fate of ano- - 
ther action. If the Grand Signior 
can perform his promise, and bring 
his levies into the field, he must, by a 
grand effort, either drive the Russians 
back agaim over the Danube, or by a 
speedy peace retain for a short time . 
longer his possessions in a ig 
Dreadful as this war is between 
these semi-barbarians, it is carried en 
with some of those alleviations, which 
prevent, when the conflict is over, 
mutual assassinations and continued 
carnage. Not so in Spain. There 
war reigns in all its horrors. They 
are not generous enemies who ‘meet 
each other; but parties, throwing out 
alternate reproaches of rebels, usur- 
pers, and every name that passion can 
invent, and threatening ample revenge 
on those, whom the fortune of war 
have placed in each other's power. 
The French-have issued a manifesto, 
treating all who oppose them as rebels 
to legitimate authority. The Junta, 
from its little islet, are not behind 
hand with them. ‘The language of 
both:is equally strong: but there is” 
great difference in “the means of each 
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to enforce their threats. The French 
are in possession of the greater part of 
the territory, but in every place the 
petit warfare which is kept up, 
spreads continual alarm. They are, 
if our accounts are true, vo where se- 
cure: but what dependance can be 
placed on the rumours, which every 
day brings forth, when fatal convic- 
tion too strongly proves, that the 
great army of the French is moving 
on to the performance ‘of its destined 
task. 

Ciudad Rodrigo was taken in the 
sight of a British army, and no means 
seem to have been taken to preserve 
it. Lord Wellington then took a 
new position, that is he retreated ; 
wisely witheut doubt, and we would 
hope with the view of acting with 
greater vigour on the next occasion ; 
but the French advance and lay siege 
to Almeida. They open their trenches 
in sight of his army, to which intelli- 
gence is conveyed from the besieged 
town by telegraph. The badness of 
the weather prevents a communica- 
tion, and when it clears up, no sig- 
nals are made: the enemy is in pos- 
session of the town. A bomb it is 
said fell upon the magazine, and pro- 
duced a most dreadful explosion. 
Many lives were lost, and the gover- 
nor himself was wounded. 
lasted little more than two days, when 
he found hiinse!f obliged to capitu- 
late. The garrison is made prisoners 
of war, but the Portuguese officers 
are taken into the service of the 
French, and the peasants are sent to 
their homes. The great body of Mas- 
sena’s army may now be expected to 
advance, and the conflict is for the 
kingdom of Portugal: perhaps the re- 
ward of his successful labours. 

The two armies are near each other, 
and must be well acquainted with 
their respective strength. he posi- 
tion of Lord Wellington is strong, 
and his force is considerable in num- 
bers. How far it is really increased 
in strength, by the sixty thousand 
disciplined Portuguese in his pay, 
time must discover. Massena is one 
of the most distinguished among the 
French Generals. He has fought, 
and with success, in the greatest ac- 
tions. Nothing will be wanting on 
his part, which skill can devise, or 
courage execute. ‘The bravery of the 
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English troops cannot be doubted, 
nor will they quit the field, unless 
they are out-numbered by tremendous 
odds. Probably at this moment the 
fate of Portugal is decided; and 
should it be in our favour, the Spani- 
ards must be roused to annoy the re- 
treating army, and hopes maybe enter- 
tained, that the Cortez will issue edicts 
with effect. Should we be constrain. 
ed to retreat, Portugal is lost for ever, 
Spain must acknowledge its new mas- 
ters, and recover, by the new-infused 
industry, from the wounds so terribly 
inflicted on this unhappy country. 
The Junta reigns at Cadiz, but the 
Cortez is not kuown to be assembled, 
The former, by alate act, makes us 
fear both for its patriotism and its 
policy. The Caraccas had, in conse- 
quence ef the confusion in the mo- 
ther country, chosen a Junta: their 
brethren in Spain have chosen to treat 
them as rebels. ‘hey have issued a 
decree as strong as if they had power 
to execute it. But surely it became 
them to examine previously into the 
foundation of their own power, before 
they thus violently call in question 
the act of one of the_provinces, at so 
great a distanee fromthe mother 
country. No alleWance is made for 
the extraordinary state of affairs, 
which might have compelled the Ca- 
raccas to the step they have taken, 
and, at any rate, time might have 
been allowed for repentance. It is 
not like a colony rising into resistance 
against an act of arbitrary power. It 
is the assertion of a people of its own 


‘rights, when they were bereaved of, 


their former master, and the jurisdic- 
tion of the Junta was by no means so 
warranted, as to compel, either in 
conscience or in policy, their obedi- 
ence. The act, however, put our 
Government into an awkward situa- 
tion, and it has boldly come forward, 
strenuously assertivg its intention to 
protect, as far as possible, the integrity 
of the Spanish empire. We may re- 
solve as we please, but the integrity of 
the Spanish empire is gone: and 
whoever has read its history for the 
last hundred years, cannot wish to see 
it re-established, whether in: the 
hands of a Bourbon or a Buonaparte. 

But the Cortez may perhaps reme- 
dy this injudicious step, and its deli- 
berations will form a singular epoch 
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‘in the history of Spain. They are to 
debate in two chambers, and the dif- 
ferent departments of finance, legisla- 
tion, war, &c. are to be managed by 
committees. It will be curious to see 
how these new men will leyislate. 
What regard they will have for the 
liberty of the press, and the rights of 
the people; how they will dispose of 
the old laws, and what beneficial ones 
will be made in their stead. ‘Fhe sub- 
jects they are to have must be concili- 
ated by something beneficial, or they 
will not bend to the new yoke; and 
their deliberations will be frequently 
interrupted, if not put a stop to by 
the cannon within a few miles of them. 
In the mean time it is said, that the 
new king is not secure at Madrid; 
that a conspiracy was formed, and 
very nearly executed, for carrying 
him off: but his stay will depend on 
Massena’s success, and with that the 
operations of the French at Cadiz are 
materially connected. 

Buenos Ayres seems determined on 
its independence, and to be taking 
every measure for securing it, and for 
giving stability and prosperity to an 
i Monte Video had 
not acceded to the measure: but, if 
the Portuguese from the Brazils 
should interfere, there can be no 
doubt of its union with the sister 
province, rather than be coerced by 
anation,which it holds in abhorrence, 
Here, it is to be feared, that the poli- 
tics of England will prevent the due 
advantage that may be taken of this 
measure: for we may secure an ex- 
tensive commerce with the rising 
state. The other states of Spanish 
America do not seem to have been 
decided on the steps to be taken, un- 
less it is true, that Florida has already 
seceded from the mother country. 

The Prince of the Brazils seems to 
be firmly settled in his territories, and 
he has made a treaty of alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive with this coun- 
try. This will be beneficial to both 
parties ; but one article might as well 
have been omitted. The King of 
England pledges himself to acknow- 
ledge no sovereignty in Portugal, but 
that of the house of Braganza. The 
history of our own country shews the 
futility of such promises: for what a 
state of hostilities must have disgraced 
the world, if the French ip this man- 
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ner had determined never to acknow- 
ledge a King of England but one of 
the louse of Stuart. If Europe 
should be settled with the exclusion 
of that house, it isin vain, that we set 
our affairs against it: and we cannot 
see any advantage to Portugal by the 
return of the Bragauza family, unless 
by its voyage cross the Atlantic, it 
has got rid of several of its former 
prejudices, That it is improved is evi- 
dent by two articles in the treaty, the 
one against the inquisition being set 
up in the Brazils ; the other encourag- 
a hope for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. 

In France, Buonaparte publishes 
edicts on commerce, and enforces his 
measures against the English trade. 
He has given.a new specimen of his 
ideas of the liberty of the press, by 
ordering that there shall be only one 
newspaper in each department. He 
has. not yet learned how beneficial 
these publications are to the revenue 
here: but it cannot be imagined, 
that they will flourish in a country 
where so much jealousy must exist of 
popular communications. One piece 
of intelligence from that country has 
given universal satisfaction, - Fouche, 
the terror of his fellow-citizens, whe- 
ther an imperialist or a republican, is 
in disgrace: and he, who has sent so 
many into confinemeht, is now said to 
be suffering the same treatment in 
Marseilles. 

Sweden has presented a sight some- 
what similar to that of England in the 
seventeenth century, with this excep- 
tion, that in Sweden its meeting was 
constitutional and complete—in Eng- 
land the convention parliament want- 
ed one of. its constituent members. 
The Diet has chosena French General 
to be the heir to the crown, the King 
himself proposing him for its choice. 
In consequence our papers have in- 
dulged in many tirades against the 
low birth of Bernadotte; as if every 
royal family in Europe might not be 
traced to.a lower origin, and the so- 
vereiguty of nations was a species of 
thing entailed on a peculiar order 
of men. The Swedes have chosen a 
brave general, who has distinguished 
himself in many actions, and raised 
himself to fame by his abilities. Ta- 
lents have made him a prince, -and 
chance of birth places many others 
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in that situation without a particle of 
any other kind of merit. The Swedes 
had ah opportunity which seldom oc- 
curs; and were they to narrow their 
choice by confining themselves to 
the downfalling princes of the old 
dynasties? No! they have chosen 
for themselves, and the upstart, as he 
is called, will, when he becomes a 
king, shew that the crown will sit as 
well on one who was not born to it, as 
on him who-came to it by birth. In 
fact, a title by election is far more 
noble than that by birth: and Europe 
will not be the worse for the new blood 
on its thrones. It would be happy for 
mankind, if successions to thrones 
could be as easily and properly 
settled. 

The Dutch have presented an ad- 
dress to their imperial sovereign, 
which is couched in the usual terms 
of such communications, and pro- 
mising loyalty, obedience, and in- 
violable attachment to their prince 
and father: they hope for protection 
from a mighty, generous, upright, 
and benevolent governinent. ‘To this 
address, Buonaparte, seated on his 
throne im grand state, deigned to re- 
ply: observing, that they lost their 
liberty .and ancient constitution 
through the English abetting the 
stadtholder against the state, and call- 
img in the Prussian troops to assist 
him; that they had been conquered 
by France, yet raised to an independ- 
ent kingdom with a prince of his 
blood at its head; but his hopes bad 
been deceived, and he had taken the 
measure of uniting them to France to 
prevent the annihilation of their pro- 
perty and resources. Thus the whole 
continent is open to their industry, 
and in time they will assist in destroy- 
ing that. tyrannical and irrational 
system, set up by the Englisb govern- 
inent,to oytlaw all commerce and trade 
not under the arbitrary authority of 
its licences. . He assures them finally 
of his protection, and he evidently 
seized this. opportunity of issuing a 
continental manifesto against what he 
chooses to call our tyrauny of the seas, 
Time will shew to the Dutch, how far 
the new sovereign wit] better the state 
of ecommerce: but at present they 
must, continue to dabour under very 
cousiderable- difficulties. 

Sicily has.aftorded aa opportunity 
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for the display of British valour, 
Gun-boats are prepared on the Cala. 
brian side, but-they in vain appear in 


the strait: our vessels have, in every. 


action, succeeded, run them on shore, 
or destroyed them under the very bat- 
teries. ‘The King of Sicily has pub- 
lished an address to his subjects, ex. 
pressive of the highest confidence jn 
his allies; but we must think that the 
island would be safer, if left entirely 
to our care. The efforts of the Nea- 
politan King will be continued, but 
the prowess of our men on the sea 
will be more distinguished ; and if the 
sailors of England, in such small bo- 
dies, can, in so small a strait, prevent 
an invasion, what may we not think 
of the British navy, should the French 
ever attempt the vain project of pass- 
ing an army over our channel in their 
guri-boats. 

Prussia presents a melancholy pic- 
ture. The unfortunate Queen, who 
so fatally hurried on the country to 
destruction, has left this world, with 
the fears, undoubtedly, that the crown 
would not long-remain on her lius- 
band’s head. It is indeed confidently 
reported, that another French general 
is to be rewarded with regal dignity, 
and that Berthier-ts to be elevated to 
the Prussian threne. The subjects of 
Prussia will have no reason to lament 
the change, for the imbecility that 
has prevailed in the councils of that 
unhappy country, is as well known to 
them as it is to the rest of Europe, 
and they cannot but feel sensibly their 
disgrace. 

The confusion that has ‘taken place 
in India, was of too alarming a nature 
to be concealed from the public; and 
the circumstances attending it are 
such as must create, in this county, 
universal astonishment. The judge- 
ment of the ‘directors is now known: 
it was published at Fort St. George on 
the £d of March, and was extracted 
from letters dated 15th Sept. 1309. 
It occupies nearly ten columns of the 
Times newspaper, enters into argu- 
nent, and of course is liable to much 


contradiction from those who are of a. 


different side of the question. “It does 
Not seem indeed calculated for any 
good end. It will not convert or soothe 
the refractory, nor is it drawn wp in 
that master!v commanding stile which 
indicates skill, judgment, and spirit 
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in the governors. But, if we could 
bestow little praise on such.a per- 
formance, we did not expect to find, 
in general orders, from any part of the 
world, a sentence which strikes at the 
root of all military discipline. A 
Colonel Doveton was brought to a 
general court martial, by the officer 
commanding the army, for mutinous 
conduct, and he was most honourably 
acquitted. On being called upon to 
revise their sentence, they confirmed 
it. The officer commanding the army 
declares, in regimental orders, that 
he cannot. subscribe to the sentence, 
endeavours to point out its impro- 
priety, and concludes with expressing 
his determination to recommend to 
government to suspend the Colonel 
from the exercise of his military func- 
tions. The government confirm, in 
every respect, the opinion of the 
commanding officer, suspend the Co- 
lonel, and enter on a discussion of 

rinciples for military discipline.— 
Now, we should ask this simple ques- 
tion: Why did the commanding offi- 
cer bring the Celonel to a trial? was 
it merely to sanction his previous sen- 
timents, or to investigate the guilt or 
innocence of the supposed criminal > 
If for the former purpose, he acted 
very injudiciously, in not having pre- 
viously ascertained the sentiments of 
the officers on the court martial: if 
for the latter purpose, it was his duty 
to abide by their decision, or he was 
making a jest of the court martial.— 
Whatever may have been the guilt of 
the army in this unhappy contest, we 
cannot but think that the commanding 


_ Officer and the gevernment have, in 


this instance, acted far worse. This 
is a blow, in cool blood, against mili- 
tary honour and character, which can 
never be justified. 

From battles,and tumults, and in- 
surrections, and changes of states, 
we return to our own country, and a 
war of a ludicrous nature presents it- 
self to our notice. Last year, the 
theatre resounded with the O. P. cho- 
rus and dance; this year, it opened 
under equally inauspicious omens. 
Instead of O. P. the word ‘ Contract’ 
raised the banner of confusion. By 
the original agreement, the private 

xes were to be reduced toa certain 
number. When the theatre was open- 
ed, an empty space proclaimed that 
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the privileged party was not come to 
those boxes, which, in spite of the 
contract, were reserved for them. The 
public was indignant, and its anger 
was expressed in all the usual marks 
of theatrical amusement; and this was 
increased by the injudicious _ steps 
taken by the managers to turn the 
current. They pretended not to know 
the cause of the tumult, and ascribed 
it to the shutting up of two boxes of 
no consequence; and, at last, appealed 
to a kind of tacit agreement with the 
audience on the close of the last sea- 
son. But the public was not tobe de- 
luded. The play was turned into a 


pantomime, for nothing could be - 


heard from the stage; and, after some 
nights’ conflict, the managers, fore- 
seeing that they could not carry their 
point, gave in, and surrendered at 
discretion. The theatre was shut, that 
the proper alterations might be made 
for the admission of the public into 
the private boxes. And thus the con- 
test has ended. We have been always, 
and are still, decided enemies to pri- 
vate boxes in a public theatre, and 
the use of them in the Opera-house 
confirms our dislike to them. Let 
them remain where Englishmen love 
to disgrace themselves by aping fo- 
reign manners, and sitting contéentedly 
to hear squalls ina language they do 
not understand. Let such men ¢on- 
tinue to despise the noblest effusions 


_of the English bard: but do not let 


them enter our theatres, and, in their 
private boxes, look with disdain and 
contempt on the feelings of the au- 
dience, nor disturb it with their petty 
noises, their petty gestures, and their 
petty intrigues. 

A theatre of another kind, to which 
the attention of the public has been 
too often called, again became the 
subject of animadversion. A man, 
taken up by the Bank for very great 
forgeries, had been committed to the 
house of correetion, formerly so well 
known under the opprobrious name 
of the Bastille; from this place he, 
with another man, was found to have 
escaped, and on investigating the case, 
such circumstancés came out, that the 
magistrates committed the son of the 
keeper to another prison, su ed 
the keeper himself, the Aris, 
and soon after discharged tim from 
his employment. It will be recel+ 
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lected,’ what éomplaints have been 
made of that prison, and in what man- 
ner the spirit of party was permitted 
. to cover over many faults ‘in its: ma- 
nagenient. The whole, we hope, will 
now be subjected again to public in- 
vestigation; and the first question to 
be answered is, whether it is right 
that persons, under suspicion only of 
a crime, should be treated’ as guilty 
persons. The very name of the place 
1s that of a house of correction; on 
what ground then are any persons sent 
thither who have not been sentenced 
to correction? This is to confound 
innocence and guilt, it may be, to- 
gether in the most glaring manner. 
The place, therefore, ought to be 
brought back to its original destina- 
tion, and no person should be sent to 
it: without a warrant of commitment 
for some crime committed and proved. 
The next question to be asked is, W he- 
ther the jailers have the power of 
shutting up the convicts in their cells 
for any supposed offence committed 
in the prison, without informing the 
magistrates, at the weekly board, of 
what has been done. For, if the 
jailers may do this, their place will be 
a very lucrative one, aod the rigour 
of the prison be extenuated or-in- 
creased according to their caprice. 
The place may be made a hell upon 
earth, unless the board of magistrates 
are very attentive toevery proceeding 
within its walls. 

’ A ghost has made its appearance in 
the west of England, and there have 
been found people weak enough’ to 
imagine, that the noises made in a 
bouse at night were owing to a super- 
aatural cause. The belief in a devil 
was once very general in this country ; 
and it was natural, that when the ima- 
gination had painted a most terrible 
figure, capable of being every where, 
and delighting in mischief and wick- 
edness, that he would also have su- 
bordinate agents to play their tricks 
vpon mankind. These ghosts, as they 
are called, invisible and insubstantial, 
shew their power by thumpings and 
noises, and many a silly creature has 
been deluded to betieve inthem. A 
moment's reflection would, however, 
convince them, that men are the only 
devils to’ each other, and that a good 
consciente has no fear of insubstantial 
forms. _The trick was found out, as 
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soon as a man of resolUition and com- 
mon sense determined to detect it, and 
all the noises were proved to originate 
in the strong arm, with a broomstick, 
of a good-for-nothing fellow in the 
neighbourhood, aided by people in 
the house, who wished to obstruct 
the sale of the premises. 

But let‘us not be too hard upon the 
ctedulity of our brethren in the west, 
Do we not take upon ‘trast things'as 
silly and as-ridiculous? Is’ it «more 
absurd to believe in ghosts or witch- 
craft, than that pieces of paper aré in 
every respect as good as gold?’ Pieces 
of paper, purporting a promise to pay 
on demand, may be much better than 
gold, provided the bearer is sure that 
on demand he may have his gold; for 
it is easier to carry about’ votes than 
to wheel about the cash which they 
represent. The question has now its 
advocates on both sides: and as about 
five hundred years ago the bank at 
Rome exchanged its paper indulgences 
for solid lands and tenements,. and 
shewed that the holders of this paper 
were the great gainers by the® transac- 
tion, so now there are men, who-do not 
seruple to assert that the giving of cur- 
rency to false promissory notes is a 
mine of wealth and prosperity. 

The report of the Bullion Commit- 
tee has produced a very great sensa- 
tion, and it has been felt at the bask; 
for, ata meeting of the proprietors, 
the question was-taken_up, its) main 
points contradicted, and attempts were 
made to refute its principal: argu- 
ments. Not a voice was heard, nora 
hand held up iu favour of the report: 
but a division of ten per cent. on their 
capital. was unanimously agreed - to. 
Yet, somehow or another, the truth 
will peep out: the very able speaker, 
who defended the bank, inadvertently, 
we must’presume, asked this question: 
“Would it not be better to decline 
making a promise which. you cannot 
perform?” Assuredly it would, and 
though he referred it to the future 
payment of the bank, we must apply 
it to the present notes. 

The question must be brought be- 
fore parliament. Itis now well knowa 
that the minister is unfriendly to the 
report, and that he was in: a small mi- 
nority, that resisted its contents. Oa 
many points in’ it there is’ room’ for 
much discussion: but the main ques- 
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tion will not be altered by them. But 
party is not to be brought into it; 
for the stoppage of the bank has been 
countenanced by every administration 
since the fatal measure adopted by the 
contemptible statesman, who intro- 
duced all .this confusion into the 
country. Bank notes too are not to 
be called assignats; for they differ 
materially from them, yet in their 
effects there may be, unless great care 
is taken, great resemblance. It is, 
preposterous to say, that a circulation 
of paper, without any counterpoise 
from gold, is as good as the circula- 
tion to which we were accustomed be- 
fore the year 1797; the circulating 
medium being so materially changed ; 
its value also was necessarily changed : 
but it would be unjust to say, that all 
the changes in the value of our bread, 
our food, our raiment, are owing to 
the single cause of substituting paper 
for gold. We must take into consi- 
deration the effects of taxation in the 
mean time, which may, perhaps, ex- 
ceed those arising from the deprecia- 
tion of the circulating medium. 

The papers inform us cf ap injudi- 
cious, and at all times very improper, 
attempt made by a young lieutenant 
in the navy to obtain preferment. He 
is said to have offered a thousand 
pounds to the first lord of the admi- 
ralty to be made commander. Such 
an offer would naturally excite indig- 
nation, and the young man has re- 
ceived the reprimand and degradation 
which such conduct deserved: at the 
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same time, it tends to shew that: ideas 
are on float, in consequence of. the 
publications that have lately made 
their appearance, that preferment is 
to. be obtained by other means than 
those of the performance of duty; but 
we never heard, and hope we shalk 
never hear, of the navy being stained 
by such conduct, Weshall hope that 
the solicitations of a member of pare 
liament for the son of a principal pers 
son in his borough will never be at- 
tended to, and that every rise in the 
navy will be owing to the services - 
the party promoted. Whether me’. 
or borough-mongering interest 
mily connections, or any othe: ~ 
setsan undeserving man forwara, tlie 
patrons are equally guilty, and the 
public service is injured. Laie 
Many duels have been lately fought, 
too many by far, when’ we consider 
the call the country has for valour in 
another field. A melancholy one oc- 
curred, in which an adulterer_ was 
killed by the brother of the miserable 
woman, whom he either seduced, or 
by whom he was seduced : ‘and in Ire- 


land a duellist, by an affecting speech, 


had his sentence alleviated trom some 
months to only a week’s imprisonment, 
But, if too many instances haye oc- 
curred of this crime, it is far from 
being countenanced as it was some 
ages ago. The professed duellist is 
an object of universal contempt, and 
it is a stain in every man’s character 
which is not easily effaced. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
REATISE on Fiorin Grass ; with 
a short Description of its Nature 
and Properties. By J. Farnish. 1s.6d. 
ANNUITIES. 

The Value of Annuities, from 1/. to 
10004. per Annum, on Single Lives, 
from the Age of One to Ninety Years; 
with the Number of Years Purchase 
each Annuity is worth, and the Rate 
of Interest the Purchaser receives. 
-With the Amount of the several Rates 
of Legacy Duty payable, according to 


the Statute, on the Value of Annui- 
ties. By Wm. Campbell, Esq. comp- 
troller of the Legacy Duty. Royal 
8vo. 11.5s. 
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Architects, and Engravers; contain- 
ing biographical Sketches of the most 
celebrated Artists, from the earliest 
ges to the present Time, 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

; BIOGRAPHY, 

A new Biographical Dictionary; 
containing an interesting Account of 
the Lives and Writings of the most 
distinguished. Persons in every Age 
and Country. By J. Ferguson. 5s.6d. 


EDUCATION. 

‘A Practical Treatise on the Use of 
the Globes, illustrated by an extensive 
and select Variety of Problems and 
Examples. By W. Thackwray. 12mo. 
3s. : 


“Preceptor and his Pupils. Part II. 
By G. Crabbe. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Key to the Eleventh Edition of 
Dr. Wanostrocht’s Grammar of the 
French Language. By J. Cuvellier. 
3s. 6d. 

An Example Book on the Use of 
the Globes. Adapted to a Work, en- 
titled, A Practical Treatise. By W. 
Thackwray. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


. HISTORY. 

An Historical, Biographical, Chro- 
nological, and Genealogical Chart of 
the Annals of England, from the Con- 
quest to the present Time.. By W. 
Ticken. 9s, On canyas and rollers, 
13s. 6d. 

LAW.. 

Minutes. of the Proceedings of a 
General Court Martial, holden at 
Bangalore, Jan. 10, 1810, on Major J. 
Storey. 4s. - 

LAND SURVEYING, 

A complete Treatise on Land Sur- 

veying. By A. Nesbitt. 8vo. Qs. 
MATHEMATICs.  , 

The System of Mathematical Edu- 
cation at the Royo! Naval College, 
Portsmouth. Part I. By J.Inman, 
A.M. 4s, \ 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

A Commentary on the Treatment 
of Ruptures, particularly in a State of 
Strangulation. By PF. Geoghegan. 
8vo. 4s. 

Appendix to a Proposal for a new 
Mauner of cutting for the Stone. By 
‘J.Thomson, M.D. 2s. 6d. 

A Popular Essay on the Structure, 
Formation, and Management of the 
Teeth. By J. Faller. 8vo. 6s. 

A Disseitation on the Retroversion 
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of the Womb, including some Obser- 
vations on extra-Uterine Gestation, 
By S. Merriman, M.D. 8s. 

A Description of an Affection in- 
duced by Fever; with Observations 
on the Treatment of this Complaint. 
By T. Whately. 8vo. 3s. 

Advice to such Military Officers, 
and others, as may be suffering from 
what ‘has been called the Walcheren 
Fever. By C.Griffith, M.D. 1s, 

MILITARY. 

Relation of the Operations and Bat- 
tles of the Austrian and French Ar- 
mies, in the Year 1809. By W.Muller. 
Svo. . 

A Treatise on the Defence of Por- 

tugal; with a Map of the Country, 

By W.G. Elliot. 8vo. 7s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Observations on the Report of the 
Bullion Committee. By the Right 
Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. M.P. 
Qs. Bd. 

An Exposé of the present ruinous 
System of Town and Country Banks, 
and a Sketch of a Plan for the Esta- 
blishment of District Banks. By a 
British Merchant. 9s. 

Characteristic Incidents drawn from 
real Life, or the History of the Rock- 
inghams. By Mrs. Pilkington. 12mo. | 
4s. 

Essays, biographical, critical, and 
historical; illustrative of the Rambler, 
Adventurer, and Idler. By N. Drake, 
M.D. Vol. 1. 10s. 6d. 

Principles of Banks and Banking, of 
Money as Coin and Paper; with the 
Consequences of any excessive Issue 
on the National Currency. By Sir J. 
Stuart, Bart. 8vo. Qs. 

A Letter to Joshua J. Oddy, shew- 
ing that the Advantages which will 
arise from a Canal from Stamford to 
Harboro’ will be of greater Benefit to 
the Public than those expected to ac- 
crue from the Stamford Junction 
Cana! proposed by Mr. Oddy. By J. 
J. Fox. 

Observations on the Principles 
whieh regulate the Course of Ex- 
change, and on the present depreci- 
ated State of the Currency. By W 
Blake, Esq. 9s. 

Crosby's Builder’s Price Book ; cor- 
rected to Sept. 1,1810. By J. Phil- 
lips. 4s. 

The Leisure Hour, or Pleasing Pas- 
time. By W. Pinnock. 12mo. 3s. 
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A Catalogue of Books in the various The Bishop and the Parson's Beard: 
Branches of Literature, which lately a Tale, in Verse. 9s. 6d 
formed the Library ofa distinguished The Ass on Parnassus, and from 
Collector, and were sold by Auction. Scotland Ge-Ho comes Rederich vich 
By Mr. Jeffrie. 8vo. 15s. Neddy, ahu, ho! Jeroe!!! Canto l. 

Arcana Aulica, or Walsingham’s and ll. $s. 6d. 

Manual of prudential Maxims forthe |The History of Little Fanny: in 
Statesman and Courtier. 4s. Poetry. Exemplified by a Variety of 

Fallacy exposed, or a Reply to a Figures. 5s.6d. 

Country Clergyman. By a Layman. The History of Little Henry. Uni- 
8. form with the above. 6s. 

Prison Abuses in Ireland; exempli- | Tranquillity: a Poem. From the 
fied by Documents, setting forth the Italian. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Oppressions and Atrocities of Dr. Father and Edward, or the Bitter 
Trevor and his Associates, as prac- Morn of May. A Poem. 5s. 
tised upon the State Prisoners of Kil- _ Original Poetry. By Victor and 
mainham. . et by St. John Carew. 8vo. 4s. 
Mason, Esq. 2s. 6d. ? 

The Oriental Repertory ; published a £Ob hese ines 
at the Charge of the East India Com- _ Brief‘O servations on the Address 
pany. By J. Dalrymple. 1808. 2 to his Majesty ae gg by Earl Grey 
vols, 4to. 41. 4s. in the House of Lords, June 13, 1810. 

Report, together with Minutes of By W. Roscoe. 2s. 

Evidence and maar Soe a RELIGION. 

lect Committee on the High Price of — pyints to the Public and the Legis- 

Gold Bullion. 8vo. 14s. lature on the Nature and Efiece of 
NAVAL. Evangelical Preaching. Part V. Ad- 

The Report of the Surveyor-Gene- dressed to the Author of Part IV. 
ral of the Dutchy of Cornwall to his 9s, 6d. 

Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, | Twenty-one Short Sermons, calcu- 
concerning the Obstacles, &c. attend- lated for Children. By a Lady. 2 
ing the Formation of a safe and capa- yols. 9s. 6d. 

cious Roadstead within the Islands of A Sermon, preached in the Episco- 
Scilly. 3s. 6d. pal Chapel, Dundee, Feb. 11, 1810. 

The Natural Defence of an Insular By J. Walker, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

Empire earnestly recommended ; with = “7. Sermons on the Death of Chil- 

a Sketch of a plan to attach real Sea- 9,05, By the Rev. W. Wilson MA 

men to the Service of their Country. |. gh ihe co 

By P. Patton. 4to. 10s. 6d. A Sermon‘on the Sacrament of the 

NOVELS. Lord's Supper, preached at St. Ann's, 

The Forest of Montalbano. 4 vols. Limehouse, April 20, 1810. By the 
1]. $s. ' Rev. J. Rudge, A.B. 1s. 6d. 


The Daughter of St. Omar. By 4 Charge delivered 
i ‘harge delivered to the Clerg 
Catherine G. Ward. 2 vols. 108. of the Archdeaconry of peo 
The Soldier of Pensiaflor, or a Sea- June 26 to 29, 1810. By the Rev.C 
son inIreland. 5 vols. tl10s. © Daubens. i 6d. 


The Miseries of an Heiress. By A." 4 Vindication of the eternal Law 


F. Holstein. 4 vols. 11. 2s. and everlasting Gospel. By J. Beart. 
PHILOSOPHY. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Letters on Natural and Experimen- A Demonstration of the Existence, 


tal Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, Wisdom, and Omnipotence of the 

Physiology, &c. By the Rev. J. Joyce. Deity. Drawn from a Viewof Nature. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 12mo. 3s. 

POETRY. The Sin of Cruelty to Brute Ani- 

AnElegy, after the Manner of Gray, mals; being the Substance of a Ser- 

on the Death of the late W. Jaskson, mon preached at Orlingbury. By the 

Esq.: By W. Noyes. 9d. Rev. J. Whitehouse. 1s. 
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HISTORICAL 


GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE. 
Downing-street, Sept. 18, 1810. 


A Dispatch, of which the following is 
an extract, was on Sunday morning 
received at Lord Liverpool's office, 
addressed to his Lordship by Lieut. 
Gen. Lord Wellington, K.B. &c. 

re. dated Celerico, Aug. 29, 1810. 
HE enemy opencd their fire upon 
Almeida late on Saturday night 

or carly on Sunday morning, the 26th 
inst. and [am concerned to add that 
they obtained possession of the place 
in the course of the night of the 27th. 
Lhave no intelligence upon which I 
can rely of the cause of its surrender. 
An explosion had been heard at our 
advanced posts, and I observed on 
Monday that the steeple of the church 
was destroyed, and many houses of the 
town unroofed. 1 had a telegraphic 
com:runication. with the Governor, 
but unfortunately the weather did not 
allow of our using it on Sunday, or 
during great part of Monday; and 
when the weather cleared on that day, 
it was obvious that the Governor was 
in communidation with the enemy. 

Atier I was certain of the fall of the 
place, | moved the infantry of the 
army again into the valley of the Mon- 
dego, keeping a division upon Guar- 
da, and the out-posts of the cavalry at 
Alverca. The enemy attacked our 
picquets twice yesterday in the morn- 
ing, but feebly, and they were re- 
pulsed: in the afternoon, however, 
they obliged Sir S, Cotton to draw in 
his posts to this side of Fraxedas. 
Capt. Lygon, of the 16th Light Dra- 
goons, was wounded in the morning, 
and two men of the Royal Dragoons 
were wounded ip the afternoon. A 
picquet of the regiment nade a gallant 
and successful charge upon a party of 
the enemy's infantry and cavairy, and 
took some prisoners. 

The second corps under General 
Regnier has made no movement of 
any importance since | had the bonour 
of addressing your Lordship last. A 
patrole, however, belonging to this 
corps fell in with a squadron of dra- 
goons, consisting of one troop of the 


13th British, and one troop of the 4th 
Portuguese, belonging to Lieut.-Gen. 
Fiill’s corps, under the command of 


(Serremnze: 
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Captain White, of the 18th, and the 
whole of them were taken, with the 
exception of the Captain and one 
man, who, I since understand, have 
been killed. [ inclose a copy of Bfi- 


gadier-Gen. Fane's report to Lieut. 


Gen. Hill of this affair, which it ‘ap. 
pears was highly creditable to Captain 
White, and the allied troops engaged. 
No movement has been made, and 
nothing of any importance has ‘oc- 
curred in Estremadura since I ‘ad 
dressed your Lordship last. In the 
north, the enemy moved a small body 
of infantry and cavairy on the 20th to 
Alcanezas; but Gen. Silveira moved 
towards them from Braganza, and they 
immediately retired. 


Escathos ‘de Cima, Aug. 22. 


Str,—I have the honour to report 
to you, that the troop of the 13th 
Light Dragoons, and one of the 4th 
Portuguese Dragoons, forming the 
squadron under the command of Cap- 
tain White of the 15th, at Ladoera, 
this morning fell in with a patrole of 


the enemy’s dragoons, consisting of - 


one captain, two subalterns, and about 
sixty men. Captain White fortunate- 
ly succeeded in coming up with them, 
when he immediately charged: and 
overturned them; and the result has 
been the capture of two lieutenants, 
three serjeants, six corporals, one 
trumpeter, and fifty privates, and 
about fifty horses. ‘The captain was 
also a prisoner, but escaped during 
the bustle on foot. Iam happy to say, 
this has been performed without the 
loss of anian on Our side. Six of the 
enemy are wounded, Captain White 
expresses his obligation to Major Vi- 
goreux, of the 38th regiment, who was 
a volunteer with him, and to Alferes 
Pedro Reymundo di Oliviera, com- 
manding the Portuguese troop, (which 
he states to have done its duty ex- 
tremely well, and to have shewn much 
galiautry), and also to Lieut. Turner, 
of the 18th Light Dragoons, to whose 
activity and courage he reports him- 
self to be indebted for several of his 
prisoners. I trust the whole will be 
considered to have merited the ap- 
probation of the commander-in-chief. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
Lieut.-Gen. Hid, ’ WH, Fark 
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GALLANT ACTIONS. 
Admiralty Office, September 8. 
{Transmitted by Vice-Adm. D’Aubergne. ] 

Hired Cutter Queen Chariotte, 

St. Aubin's Bay, Aug. 30. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that proceeding off Cherbourg, 
agreeably to your orders, with Mr. 
P. A. Mulgrave, on the 29th instant, at 
three P.M. Alderney bearing S.S.W. 
three or four leagues, observed a large 
cutter in the S, E. standing for us, with 
an English white ensign and pendant 
flying; not liking her appearance, ‘I 
made the. necessary preparation for 
giving her as, warm @ reception as 
passible. At half-past three he came 
close to us, lufied up, and hauled down 
theEnglish ensign,and hoisted French, 
upon which we immediately gave him 


our broadside of round.and grape, - 


which was quickly returned by the 
enemy. We continued the action, 
within pistol-shot, till five P.M. when 
the enemy hauled his wind to the 
N.E. leaving us in no condition to 
follow him, having the boatswain 
killed, and fourteen wounded, some 
of them badly; among the latter is 


- Mr. P. A. Mulgrave. Atsix P.M. two 


shore-boats came off from Alderney, 
and I sent the wounded men by them 
onshore. From the great superiority 
of the euemy, being a large cutter of 
sixteen guns, and full of men, and our 
crew only twenty-five men in all, J 
ust that the conduct of-his Majesty's 
hired cutter Queen Charlotte will meet 
your approbation on this, occasion.— 
cannot say too much in praise of 
my chief mate and pilot, and all my 
little crew, for their undaunted bra- 

yery and good conduct. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Joseru Tuomas, Master. 


To Vice-Admiral D’ Aubergne, &c. &c. 


Extract of a Letter from Capt. Byron, 
of his Majesty’s Ship Belvidera, to 
John Wilson Croker, Esq. dated 

' North Yarmouth, 6th inst. 


Sir,—Y ou willbe pleased to inform 
my Lords-Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, that, being near in shore off 
Studtland, coast of Norway, on the 
22d of July, his Majesty's ship Nemesis 
in company, 1 observed a deep bay in 
the evening, and sent Mr. M‘Pherson, 


the master of the Belvidera, to sound 
round it, who perceiving three vessels 
at anchor, rowed near to reconnoitre 
them; in the night they fired at him, 
the strangers beingDanish gun-vessels, 
On the following morning, the launch, 
with a 12-pounder carronade in bow, 
barge, and two cutters of the Belvidera, 
were well manned and armed as soon 
as possible, under the command of 
Lieutenants Fisbett and Bruce,: and. 
Lieut.Campbell of the Royal Marines; 
and the launch, pinnace, and yaw 

of the Nemesis, under Lieutenayts 
Hodgskens and Smith. The seven 
boats rapidly advanced to attack the 
enemy, which soon began to cannon 
ade them; the boats firing their bow 
guns with great effect, the Danish co- 
lours were soon struck, and the two 
gun schooners Balder and Thor, each 
carrying two long 24-pounders and six 
6-pounder howitzers, and each man- 
ned with 45 men, in onr possession: 
the gun-boat, No. 5, carrying one 24- 
pounder, and 25 men, had repeatedly 
fired, was chased up a Fiora and aban- 
doned by the crew, was blown up by 
our boats, whose excellent fire and 
resolution to close, threw the enemy 
into confusion, and, notwithstanding 
the firmness of Lieutenants Dahlreup 
and Rasmuren, their commanders, 
caused their fire to be ineffective. We 
fortunately had no loss: the enemy 
had four men killed. - I cannot suf- 
ficiently praise the conduct of all the 
officers, master’s mates, midshipmen, 
and every seaman and marine of the 
Belvidera. Captain Ferris has ex- 
pressed to me his perfect approbation 
of all belonging to ihe Nemesis. 


. 





State Paprr. 
Treaty between his Britannic Majesty 
and the Prince Regent of Portugad. 


This compound of nonsense end 
impolicy, of humanity and justice; 
was signed at Rio de Janeiro on the 
19th of February, 1810. Afier stipu- 
lating, in the usual pleasant style, that 
**there shall be a perpetual, firm, and 
unalicrable friendship, defensive alli- 
ance, and strict and inviolable union,” 
&c. &c. it states in Art. 3, “that his 
Majesty promises in his own name, 
and in that of his heirs and successors, 
never to acknowledge as King of Por- 
tugalany prince other than the heir, 
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and legitimate representative of the 
Royal House of Braganza."—The 6th 
Article grants to the English the 1i- 
berty of cutting timber in the forests 
of the Brazils, and of building ships 
of war in the ports of that empire.— 
By the 9th Article, ‘*the Prince Re- 
gent, guided .by an enlightened and 
liberal policy, takes the opportunity 
afforded by the present treaty, to de- 
clare spontaneously, in his own name 
and: in that of his heirs and successors, 
that the Inquisition shall not be esta- 
blshed in tle South American domi- 
nions of the Crown of Portugal.”"— 
And by the 10th and last Article, 
with equal humanity and sound po- 
licy, the Prince Regent *‘ being fully 
convinced of the injustice and impo- 
licy of the Slave Trade, and of the 

reat disadvantages which arise from 
the necessity of introducing and con- 
tinually renewing a foreign and facti- 
tious population, for the purpose of 
Jabour and industry, within his South 
American dominions, has resolved to 
co-operate with bis Britannic Majesty 
in the cause of humanity and justice, 
by adopting the most efficacious means 
for bringing about a gradual abolition 
of the stave trade throughout the whole 
of his dominions.” 


(Signed) StTRANGFORD. 
ConDeE DE LINHERES. 





Form of the Licences granted by 


Bonaparte fo the AMERICAN 
VESSELS. 
Serics of Nantes. Arvailadle. 


For one vessel and 
one voyage only. 


No. 7, in the order 
of the series. 

No.7, in the general 
order of the deli- 
very of the permits. 


** NaPOoLeEon, &c. 

** Under the security of the com- 
‘mercial house established at Nautes, 
under the firm of ——, and upon pe- 
titions setting forth that the principals 
ef said house have uniformly mani- 
fested their submission to the laws of 
the state, their attachment to our per- 
son, and their abhorrence of all cri- 
minal intercourse or intelligence with 
the enemy, and further that they pos- 
sess an extensive credit and a well 
established reputation for probity. 

** We have authorised, and do au- 


Fee to be paid, 50 
Napoleons. 


Historical Chronicle. 
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thorise, by these presents, signed with 
our own hand, and delivered under 
the number 7 and 7, the American’ 
vessel named the ——, &c. [ Blank to 
be filled up by the French Consul at 
Charleston or New York. N.B. The 
quantity and qualities of each commo- 
dity, composing the cargo of the vessel, 
must be particularly specified.) to carry 
into any of our ports of France-cot- 
tons, fish oil, dye stuffs, salt fish, and 
cod, coffees and sugars of Frehch 
islands in America and Asia, cogoa, 
spices of all kinds of the Dutch islands, 
indigo, mahogaty and ebony, and, in 
short, all the merchandizes and colo- 
nial productions of the two Indies, 
with the exception of tobacco, and all 
artieles whereof the importation into 
France is prohibited. 

** Under the obligation that there 
shall be exported by the said vessel, 
from any of our ports of France, an 
equal value to that of the said produce 
and merchandize at the moment of 
their arrival in France, and according 
to the price current at the port where 
the vessel shall arrive; the value to 
be exported shall principally consist 
of half, at least, in French wines and 
brandies, and the other half in wool- 
lens, silks, hemp, and linen: cloths, 
and other productions of our manu- 
factures or of the French soil, the ex- 

ortation whereof is authorised by the 
aws. The compensation between the 
value of the exports and imports shall 
be regulated by the price current at 
the port of departure. From the per- 
mission of exportation, are formally 
excluded wheat and all other kinds of 
grain, cheese, and flour of all kinds. 

“ Be it understood, 1, That the said 
vessel shall be exempted from the for- 
mality of the certificate of origin. 2, 
That the captain be the bearer of a 
letter from our Consul to eur Minister 
of foreign relations. 3, That he shall 
bring with him the American journals 
of the day of his departure from the 
United States. 4, That, previous to 
the landing of the produce and mer- 
chandize in France, the present per- 
mit shall be sént from the port of 
arrival, for verification, to our Board 
of the General Direction of the Cus- 
toms. 

““ Beit also understood, that such 
merchandizes as. the vessel shall have 
on board, other than those hereby au- 
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thorised, shall be placed in a state of 
real entrepot. 

“ It is our pleasure that, the afore- 
said conditions “being conformed to, 
no molestation or hindrance be given 
to the proceedings of the captain, ei- 
ther in the course of his voyage, on 
the part of our vessels of'war, or French 
privateers, aad those of our allies, or 
on his arrival in our ports, on the part 
of our officers of the customs; but 
that, upon violation thereof, and in 
case of the commission of any fraud 
whatsoever, the present permit shall 
he declared null and void, the vessel 
be ‘confiscated, and the commercial 
house under whose security she may 
have entered France, be subject to 
such fine as we shall appoint. 

* And for the stability and assu- 
rance thercof, we have signed the pre- 
sent permit with our own hand, and 
chused it to be countersigned by our 
Minister, the Secretary of State. 


** Given at the Palace of St. 
Cloud, Aug. 11, 1810. 


{Signed) ‘* Naporzon,” &c. 
Granted Aug. 12, 1810. 





MarriaGes AND DEATHS IN AND 
NEAR LONDON. 


Married.) Robert 8. Adair, sq. of 
Cumberland- place, to Miss E. M. 
Strode, of Kensington Palace. 

Sir D. Cope, Bart. of Bramlrill Park, 
Hants, to Miss Francis, of Park-place, 
St. James’s-street. 

Viscount Falmouth, to Miss Bankes, 
daughter of Henry Bankes, Esq. 
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Died.) In Tavistock-row, Covent 
Garden, Mrs. Johnstone, wife of Mr. 
J. of the Drury-lane company. 

At his house, in St. James's Palace, 
Willian. Wybrow, Esq aged 67, first 
master cook to the King, after fifty 
years honourable and faitiful duty to 
his sovereign. -He was apprenticed to 
his Majesty’ when he was Prinee 
George, as was the custom at that 
time; and en his Majesty succeeding 
to the throne, he appointed him one 
of his cooks: from thence he rose ‘to 
his late eminent-station in the roval 
kitchen, in which he was unfortunate- 
ly a subject for the sportive muse of 
Peter Pindar in the Lousiad. « 

In Old Burlington-street, the Hen. 
E. Bouverie, M.P. for Northampton, 
and uncle to the Earl of Radnor. 

In Great George-street; Mr.C harles 
Pybus.* ‘The deceased was‘one of the 
Lords of -his Majesty's Treasury, and 
many years M.P. for Dover. 

On Thursday, the 6th inst. at Rich+ 
mond, Mr. Williamson, who formerly 
belonged to ‘the Bath Theatre, and 
afterwards to Covent® arden, in which 
he made his dedué as the oviginal Bob 
of the Mill in the opera of the Weed- 
man, The previous evening he fell 
out of his chair, and never spoke af- 
terwards, 

Ou the 11th inst. at Brompton, Mr. 
Hippe, a native of Germany, and 
many years brown bread maker to her 
Majesty. 

Mr, J. King, confectioner, of Bi- 
shopsgate-street, who complained of 
a slight indisposition when going to 
bed, and about two o'clock the next 
morning was 2 corpse! 
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' BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
D=: At Addersey-Lodge, Co- 

lonel Philip Skene, Lieutenant 
Governor of Crown Point and Ticon- 
deroga, and Surveyor of his Majesty's 
woods aud forests on the borders of 
Lake Champlain. He served in the 
British army from 1739 to the close of 
the American war in 1782; was in 
several severe actions, and frequently 
wounded, 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Died} At Shaftesbury, Mr. John 
Hayter, aged 84, commonly called the 
Old Squire. He was a cooper by trade, 

Universat Maa. Vou. XIV. 


; 


but being immoderately fond of the 
chace, he kept a pack of harriers up- 
wards of sixty years, which he always 
hunted and followed on foot. Though 
geuerally opposed by gentlemen tena- 
cious of their game, lie was. earth- 
stopper to several of them who claimed 
the Duntley hunt. When quite a 
boy; he kept a few beagles, and would 
often entice the hounds ofa _neighi- 
bouring gentleman to assist his littie 
pack. During the winter nights he 
used to sit up repeatedly to work, in 
order that he might hunt the next day. 
After necessity compelled bis to part 
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with his harriers, he would frequently 

walk several miles to meet the neigh- 

bouring fex-hounds ; and till within a 

few davs of his death, to talk about the 

diversions of the chace, afforded him 
the greatest pleasure. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

Died.) At Perkins, near Penrice 
Castle, Joan Austin, aged 110. She 
enjoyed the perfect use of her facul- 
ties to the last, and could card and 
spin till within a month of her death. 

HERTY ORDSHIRE. 

The following extraordinary case 
lately occurred in asmail village, near 
Great Berkhamstead:—A poor wo- 
man, of the name of Beckett, for seve- 
ral months past, at intervals, has slept 
repeatedly several days fogether; 
sometimes four, five, and at one time 
nine days, without intermission— 
During this time she receives no nou- 
rishment, end, after waking, soon 
sinks again into her former state. Her 
eyes are fixed, her body is stiff, and 
her whole appearance is death-like. 
She has been visited by several per- 
sons while in ibis state, but, from the 
long continuance of it, has almost 
ceased to become an object of curio- 
sity. The poor woman's malady arose, 
it is imagined, in consequence of'a 
severc indisposition after lying-in. 

KENT. 

The cathedral. of Canterbury has 
Jately received a considerable embe!- 
lishment in a monument erected at 
the expence of the officers of the 9th 
regiment, in memory of Lieut. Coi. 
Stewart, their commanding officer, 
who gloriously fell at the head of that 
regiment in Portugal. The subject 
represents Britannia (the badge of the 
corps) supporting the wounded officer, 
who is surrounded by trophies of 
war. The whole is admirably exe- 
cuted by Turnerelli. 

Dicd.| At his seat, at East Sutton 
Place, near Maidstone, aged 83, the 
Rev.-Sir Edmund Filmer, Bart. more 
than 54 years Rector of Crundale, in 
this diocese, which he resigned in 
1805. 

LANCASHIRE. 

At the late Assizes, before Mr. Baron 
Graham and a Special Jury.— Riots 
at a Theatre.-—The King vy. Lemon 
and Others. 

The subject was brought before the 
court upon a criminal information 
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against Mr, Abraham Lemon, (the 
nephew of Dr. Solomon) and four 
other persons, charging them with in- 
tending to injure aud impoverish Mr, 
William Thomas Lewis and Mr. Tho- 
mas Knizht, the managers of the 
Liverpool Theatre, and for that pur: 
pose conspiring to compel them, by 
riotous and tumultuous proceedings, 
to admit persons to the theatre at half 
rice. 

Mr. Attorney General, in a most 
eloquent aud incomparable speech, 
unfolded tothe Jury the natere and 
object of this prosecution, rendered 
more peculiarly important by the 
scene which had so recently been re- 
newed in London. He observed, 
that the public had, by designing per- 
sons, been grossly deluded with re- 
spect to the Jaw upon the subject of 
the conduct to be observed in theatres 
and places of public entertainment, 
They had, he said, an undoubted 
right to express their disapprobation 
of a theatrical performance, or the 
performers, provided 1t was done dona 
Jide and fairly; but any tumult, which 
was the resuit of previous concert and 
conspiracy, either against particular 
actors or the managers, was an of- 
fence of equal magnitude with that of 
conspiring to injure any other indivi- 
dual in his person or property. He 
severely censured those who had beén 
instrumental in deluding the unwary, 
describing them as men, who, under 
the pretence of liberty, were in dispo- 
sition the veriest tyrants. He pointed 
out, im forcible language, the danger 
which was to be apprehended from a 
lawless mob, whatever might be the 
supposed cause for exciting it, and he 
cited as an instance the dreadful riots 
in the year 1780. He paid a high, but 
well-merited compliment to Mr. Lewis, 
and regretted that the evening of his 
life, spent in the service of the public, 
should have met with the return it 
had. Having stated that persons had 
never been-admitted at half-price, to 
the Liverpool theatre since its original 


establishment, and commented upon 


the propriety of such an exclusicn in 
that populous and turbulent town, he 
proceeded to defail the facts, which 
were deposed to by the witnesses, and 
he concluded his address, every part 
of which riveted the attention of the 
jury and the auditors, by expressing 
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his firm persuasion that the verdicton which the shnddering spectators 
this occasion would convince the de- thought inevitable, did not occur; 
fendants, and the public at large, of for his body baianced upon the stump 
the illegality of that conduct which of the flag staff which remained at- 
had called for the present prosecution. tached to the steeple. The young 

A vast number of witnesses were maan soon after alighted, as he had as- 
examined, who proved a variety of cended, by the crotchets’ projecting 
acts precisely similar to those which froin the spire. 
took place at Covent Garden theatre NORFOLK, 

Jast season, and particularly on the Died.] After ashort illness, John 
first night of the present one. It ap- Herring, Esq. one of the Magistrates 
peared that horns, whistles, cat-calls, of Norwich. In the year 1785 he 
and other annoyances, were set in served the office of Sheritf; was 
motion to effect the purposg of the elected Aiderman March 20, 1798, 
conspirators, and the evidence com- and Mayor in the following year.— 
pletely implicated all the riotersnamed During his Mayoralty, on the return 
in the record. of the troops from the unfortunate 

Mr. Raine addressed the Jury with expedition to the Helder, he particu- 
great ability on the part of ihe defend- larly distinguished himself, by his be- 
ants. ‘The scope of his argument was nevolent exertions in procuring them 
chiefly directed to repel the charge of all the accommodations and comforts 
conspiracy. they so much required, and for which 

Mr. Baron Graham was of opinion, . he received the thanks of the Com- 
that the evidence went sufficiently to mander in Chief and the Secretary 
the proof of a conspiracy; but, as the of State, and had likewise the ofier of 
consequences of a conviction for that being created a Knight,which honour, 
offerce were so highly penal, he re- however, he declined. In domestic 
commended that the count in the in- life, those who knew him best will be 
formation for the conspiracy should loudest in his praise; and the unfeigno- 
be given up. ed grief of those whom he has lett 

This preposition, after some discus- behind, will express what they have 
sion, was, in the most liberal manner, lost in the husband, the father, and 
acceded to by the Attorney-General, the friend. 
who observed, that the prosecution SUFFOLK. 
was net carried on’ by Messrs. Lewis | Died.] At Needham-market, the 
and Knight, but by the Magistrates of Rev. Henry Spelman, of Narborough, 
Liverpool. Norfolk, where his: benevolence will 

The defendants were thenacquitted long be remembered. He was tbe last 
of the conspiracy (by consent), and lineal descendant of that ancient fa- 
found guilty of the riot. mily, and formerly of Caius College, 
Cambridge. He has left among 
t ; ..,._ other kind remembrances to his poor 

This was a prosecution of a similar parishioners, complete mourning for 
nature, and the defendant was also jhe whole of them, men, women, and 
found guilty. / } childrep; who attended his funeral 

The triais occupied the time of the with unfeigned sorrow, for the loss of 
court from ten in the morning till six a good friend, and a most benevolent 
in the evening. : man. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. WESTMORLAND. 

A few weeks ayo, a young man While large sums of money are 
named Thornton, climbed the spire of continually collected for enlightening 
the parish church of Moulton, and the ignorant in forezgn parts, it would 
having safely reached the flat stone, be well if some persons could be 
which caps the summit, he determined brought to look nearer home, Among 
to substitute a cloth apron which he other instances of ignorance and worse 
ware, for tie fane, fixed at the extre- than brutality, many of which proba- 
mity of a lofty staff. Whilst he was bly never find their way inte the pub- 
ascending this staff, it broke with his lic prints, an occurrence of this na. 
weight; but, strange to tell, the fall ture at a village about two miles dis- 
and destruction of the young man, tant from Burton in Kendall, has been 
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related without the least contradic- 
tion:—A farmer, it is said, had seve- 
yal calves that died lately, and some 
of his credulous neighbours persuaded 
him they were bewitched, ‘and a cun- 
ning woman told him nothing would 
thrive about his house till the witch 
was burnt, and that the most effectual 
mode of breaking the enchantment 
was to cause a calf to be burnt ative. 
This accordingly took place on the 
ith of June last, and a fire was kin- 
died for the purpose on an adjacent 
moss, whither the poor victim (a fine 
heifer calf) was taken in a cart, and 
placed on the burning pile: two men 
and a servant woman were the barba- 
rous executioners, who held the ani- 
mal on the fire, one by its legs, 
another by its tail, and a third by its 
head; it however escaped from them 
several times,and was again and again 
committed to the flaines, 


YORKSHIRE. 


At Woodhouse, near Leeds, asin- 
gular but instructive accident hap- 
pened, during the late thunder-storm. 
About eight o'clock on Sunday even- 
jng, a working man, of the name of 
Edward Reed, had taken a tab!e-knife 
from one of his children, and was 
brandishing it in a sportive way over 
his head, when the lightning struck 
the knife, which, serving as a con- 
ductor, conveyed the flame down his 
urm, and scorched it in so shocking a 
manner as to make it doubtful, for 
some time, whether he might not be 
obliged to submit to amputation. 

That part of the Leeds and Liver- 
pool Canal between Henfield and 
Blackburn, after having remained 
several years in an unfinished state, 
was completed on the @tst of June 
last, and has been-since used as a 
direct communication, by water, from 
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Hull, the principal English port of 
the German Ocean, to Blackburn, 


the centre of the cotton manufacture. 


of this kingdom. This navigation is 
to be further extended to join the 
canal near Chorley, so that .a com- 
munication will take place between 
the East and West Seas. 


SCOTLAND, 

Mr. J. Grahame, author of “ The 
Sabbath,” &c. bas endeavoured to put 
a poetical construction upon the de- 
facement of Lord Nelson's monument, 
in the following curious lines :— 
Withhold, withhold, the sacrilegious hand, 
That lofty ruin still a ruin stand ! 

Nor let those tines which heav'n’s own fire 
hath trac’d, 

By mortal numbers ever be effac'd. 

What record so sublime of him who fell, 

Where thousand thunders peal’d his part- 
ing knell; 

z\s nature’s sculpture trench'd by -forky 
leven! 

As characters 
heav’n ! 
Inscrib’d by fate, leave then the unrivall’d 

plan, 

The monument—an emblem of the man. 


Died.| At Edinburgh, in his 78th 


engrav'd by bolts from 


‘year, Mr. David Head, writer, anda 


most accurate investigator of Scottish 
literature. He was acquainted with 
nearly almost all the men of letters 
within the last 50 years. Runciman, 
the painter, was one of his most inti- 
mate iriends. He also knew Ruddi- 
man, Gilbert Stuart, Fergusson, and 
Robert Burns ; yet he never publish- 
ed any thing in a separate form, ex- 
cepting a collection of Scottish ballads. 
He likewise enriched several popular 
works by adding his notes. ; 

At Aberdeen, in the 69th year of 
his age, Mr. James Chalmers, the con- 
ductor of the Aberdeen Journal, dur- 
ing the long period of 46 years. 


—— 
ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
AuGusT 22, to SEPT. 22, 1810, inclusive. 
[Extracted fram the London Gazette. |-—--The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


MHURST §. Markct-street, West- 
minster, brewer, and also of Uxbridge, 
copper-manufacturer, (Young and Co. ks. 
sex-street), Arscott ft. Pynes-Mills, mear 


Exeter, miller, (Williams and Co. Princes- 
street) Aydon S. Elwell W.and S. Shelf, 
Halifax, iron-founders, (Smith, Hatton- 
garden). . 


Bedford C, Manchester, merchant,(Clarke 
and Co. Chancery-lane). Bayley ‘I’. Lon- 
don, and Foothorape J. Birmingham, iron- 
mongers, (Stuart, Bilston). Bellas J. Man- 
chester, cotton-merchant, (Hurd, Temple). 
Breakwell G. Southwark, victualler, (Led- 
ington and Co. Temple). Bignell] W. St. 
Helep’s, broker, (Brace, Symond’s-lun). 
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Bold G. Edgeware Road, stone-mason, 
(Jopson, Castle). Butler E. Deptford, 
brewer, (Langham, Barilett’s building). 
fethell J. F. Hackney, baker, (Kenrick, 
Hatfield-street). Bickford J. Brixham, 
Devon, grocer, (Foulkes and Co. Gray’s- 
Inn), Ball R. Bridge-road, linen-draper, 
(Sweet and Co; King’s Bench-walks). Ben- 
nett W. Lawrence Pountney-hill, whole- 
sale tea-dealer, (Collins and Co. Spital- 
square). Bryant W.Garden-court, Temple, 
(Dawson and Co. Warwick-street). Baker 
R. Westbromwich, coal-dealer, (Johnston, 
Inner Temple). Burringham T. Great 
Grimsby, merchant, (Barber, Gray’s-Inn- 
square). Blake T. Webbe-street, mer- 
chant, (Cranch, Union court). Bamford 
J. Soyland, near Halifax, fustianemanu- 
facturer, (Ellis, Chancery Jane). Barnes!ey 
J. Manchester, co'ton-merchant, (Cooper 
and Co Southampton-buildings). Ber- 
trand G. Prince’s-street, Soho, tailor, 
(Pritchard, Fssex-s reet)..Bland tt. Thread- 
needle-street, merchant, (Larkow, Ward- 
robe-place). 

Carpenter H. Seven Oaks, innkeeper, 
(King,.Castle-street). Crowly D. Ports- 
mouth, tailor, (Mangnell, Warwick-squ. ). 
Carritt J. Great Grimsby, merchant, (Lloyd, 
Great Grimsby). Cassin T. Bristol, recti- 
fier, (Chilton, Chancery-lane). Caw T. 
Bush-lane, Cannon-str., merchant, (Swaine 
and Co. Old Jewry). Cameron M. Great 
Yarmouth, milliner, (Hanrott and Co. 
Lincoln’s-Inn ) 

Darlington T. junior, Broken Cross, near 
Northwich, Chester, cheesefactor, (Wright 
and Co. Temple). Davies J. Chepstow, 
watchmaker, (Bayly, Chepstow). Dickie 
W. Little St. Thomas Apostle, merchant, 
(Kiss, Printer-strcet, Farl-sireet). 

Everett F. Woolley, Bradford, clothier, 
(Sandys and Co Crane court). Eady S. 
Saint lvas, Hunting !on, warehouseman, 
(Alexander, New-square). Edwards ‘T. 
Fenchurch-street, cotton-merchant, (Par- 
nell and Cu. Spital-fields).  Endall W. 
Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, mercer, 
(Woodcock and Co. Coventry ) 

Furze J. B. Webbe-street, merchant, 
(Cranch, Union-court). Fielding M. Man- 
chester,, manufacturer, (Cooper and Co. 
Southampton-buildings). Fairburn J. 
Minories, bookseller, (J. and W. Richard- 
son, New-Inu). Fisher *V. Houndsditch, 
Jinen-draper, (Bourdition and Co, Friday- 
street). 

Gill J. Upper Mary-le-bone-street, !2a- 
ther-cutter, (Jeyes, Charlotte-str.) Greaves 
J. Fish-street-hill, leather and hide-seller, 
(Palmer and Co. Copthall-court). ‘Gordon 
T.and Steadman T. Tower-street, mer- 
chants, (Pitches and Co. Swithin’s-lane). 
Gordon T. ‘Yower-street, \wine-merchant, 
(Swan, New Basinghall-street). Gilgrest 
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B. Cheapside, warehouseman, (‘Wiltshire 
and Co. Old Broad-street). 

Holly man S. Calnz, Wiltshire, victualler, 
(Blakes, Cook’s-court). © Hollamby -W. 
Leadenhall-street, librarian, (Pearce and 
Son, Swithin’s-lane). Humphrys M. Bris- 
tol, common-brewer, (Frankis, Bristol). 
Haitey W. Warrington, Lancaster, flour- 
dealer, (Hurd, Temple). Hitchin W. St. 
Peter’s-hill, whalebone-merchant, (Richard- 
son, New-Inn). Heath R jun. London- 
road, coach-maker, (Smith, Dorset-street ). 
Hewlett T. Southborough, Ket, gun- 
powder-manufacturer, (Warry, Norfolk- 
street). 

Jarritt G. Piccadilly, hatter, (Rhodes and 
Co. St. James’s-walk). Joseph A. Frome 
Selwvood, Somerset, clothier, (Ellis, Hatton- 
garden). Jones W. Barton-under-Need- 
wood, grocer, (Willis and Co. Warnford- 
court). Isles J. Bristol, victualler, ( Whit- 
combe and Co. Serjeant’s-Inn). Johnson 
J. A. Friar’s-street, melter, (Silver, Alders- 
gate-street). Jewell J. Angel-street, tailor, 
(Young, Vine-street). 

Kennett k. Cheapside, hatter, (Harrison, 
Old City Chambers). 

Lawrence §. Oxford-street, grocer, (Pop- 
kin, Dean-street), Langdon J. St. Tho- 
mas the Apestle, Devon, tallow-chandler, 
(Collett and Co. Chancery-lane). Lee S. 
Birchin-lane, merchant, (Bryant, Copthall- 


court). Lant D. West-Smithfield, sales- 
man, (Dodd, Hart-street). Lewis T. 
Cushion-court, Broad-street, wholesale 


ironmonger, (Mason and Co. Foster-lane). 
Loaf W. Little Ormond-street, plasterer, 
(Turner and Co. Bloomsbusy-square), 
Lond T. Devonshire-street, piano-forte- 
maker, (Collins and Co, Spital-square), 
Morgan W. B. and Dodden J. Sheptcn- 
Mallot, Somerset, bankers, (King, Bedford. . 
row). Mozley M. L. Threadneedle-street, 
merchant, (Palmer and Co. Copthall-court), 
Manning J. Namptwich, Chester, draper,. 
(Ellis, Chancery-lene). Milner C. Hack- 
ney, dealer, (Smith, Bedford-row). Mac- 
keazie A. Hammond’s-court, Mincing-lane, 
wine-merchant, (Blunt and Co. Old Beth- 


lem). M*‘Gough G. Liverpool, leather- 
breeches-maker, (Meddoweroft, Gray's- 
Jun). Munt J.and Adams T. Leadenhall- 


street, hat-makers, (Rivington, Fenchurche 
buildings). 

Nortbam H. Tooley-str., hatter, (Willis 
and Co. Warnford-court). Nutt T. Buck- 
ingham-place, New-road, builder, (Wil- 
kiuson and Co. Cavendish-sq.) Nicholls 
W. Piccadilly, anen-draper, (Wilks, Hox, 
Nathan M. I. Godmanchester, 
silversmith, (Isaacs, Dury-street), 

Orry J. B Great Grimsby, grocer, 
(Rosser and Son, Bartlett's buildings) 

Price J and T. Bristol, wine-merchants, 


(Sweet and Co. King’s Bench Walks). 
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Parkin, T. Broad-street, merchant, { Palmer 


and Co. Copthall-court). Philipps C. A. 
and T. Milford, bankers, ( Hillyard and Co, 
Copthall-court). Phillips T. M. and W. 
Twyford, Wilts, mealmen, (Eyre, Gray’s- 
Inn-square). Parker S. South Lambeth, 
undertaker, (Hindman, Dyer's-court). 

Riddlestoffer G. A. Whitechapel, tinen- 
draper, (Adams, Uld Jewry). Reimers 
J.C. H. London-street, merchant, (Palmer 
and Co, Copthall-court). Rowbottom J. 
Field-house, near Sowerby, Yorkshire, 
cotton-manufacturer, (Huxley, Temple). 
Richardson J. Kingston-upon-Houll, spirit- 
merchant, (Rosser and Son, Bartletvs- 
buildings). Read 1. Leeds, merchant, 
(Hodgson, Surrey-street). 

Simpson J. Holbeck, Yorkshire, mer- 
chant, (Blakelock and Co. Elm-court) 
Stroud J. Swansea, banker, (Jenkin and 
Co. New lnn). Stevens G. M. Alfred- 
place, unhoider, (Farren, Gowen-sireet). 
Steele J: Llandaff, Glamorgan, coal-mer- 
chant, (Price and Co. Lincolo’s-Inn) 
Smith J. Monxon, Southampton, grocer, 
(Luxmore, Ked lion-square). Shaw R 
Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford, merchant, 
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(Price and Go. Lincoin’s-Inn). Salmonson 
A. Wellclose-square, merchant, (Harris 
and Son, Castle-street). Stork J. High 
Holborn, fiour-dealer, (Fitzgerald, Leman- 
strect). Shaw E. and Hitchcock J. G. 
Bath, bankers, (Shephard and Co. Bedford- 
row ) 

Taylor P. M. Liverpool, merchant, 
(Battye, Chancery-lane). Taylor J. King’s- 
road, whitesmith, (Young and Co. Essex- 
street). Turner T. Nicholas-square, vic- 
troller, (Jones and Co. Salisburyesquare). 
Thacker J. Bury St. Edmunds, brandy- 
merchant, (Haynes, Fenchurch-street). 
Thomas T. Charter-house-square, jeweller, 
(Jones and Co. Covent-garden Church- 
yard). 

Unsworth J. Market-street-lane, Man- . 
chester, jeweller and perfumer, (Annesly 
and Co. Angel-court). 

Woodward J. ! y, tace-manufacrurer, 
(E:apson, Charlotte-sureet). Westlake J. 
Gosport, baker, (Bleasda’e and Co, New- 
Inn). Whitmarsh T. New Sarum, Wilt- 
shire, common-carrier, (Lowten, Temp!s 
Westhead W. Liverpool, victualler, (\Vin- 
dle, Jolin-strect). 
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CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICR, 


WATER- 


WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &e. &c. 


CANALS. 
Grand Junction, 500d. per share 
Grand Union, 5/. per share prem 
Leicestershire & Northamptonshir2 Union, 
112d. per’share 
Kennet and Avon, 457. 10+. ditto 
Wilts and Berks, 58/. ditto 
Basingstoke, 38/. ditto 
Grand Western, 4/. per share prem 
Grand Surrey, 75d. per share 
Thames and Medway, 52/. per share prem 
Croydon, 404. per share 
Huddersfield, O°’. ditto 
Rochdale, 55/. ditro 
Peak Forest, 80/. ditto 
Lancaster, 282. ditto 
Ellesmere, 764. ditto 
Worcester and Birmingham, 5/. per share 
prein 
DOCKS. 
London, 1277. per cent 
West-India, 1662. ditto 
Fast-India, 1557. ditto 
Commercial, 90/. per share prem 
Fast Country, 
‘ BRIDGES. 
Strand, 5/. 10s. per share discount 
Vauxhall, 67. ditto 
ROADS AND RAILWAYS. 
Commercial, 156i. per share 
Ditte East India Brauch, 


September 21, 1810. 
Great Dover Street, 9/. per share prem 
Higigate Hiil Archway, 9J. 9s. ditto 
Surrey Railway, 
Croydon ditto, 302. pershare 
W ATER-WORKS, 
East London, 215/. per share 
West Middlesex, 144. ditro 
South London, 1277. ditto 
York Buildings, 47/. per share prem 
Manchester and Salford, 
Kent, 52/. 10s. ditto 
Colchester, 45/. ditto 
Mortsea Island, 
Portsmouth and Farliugton, 
Holloway, 
Grand Junction, 5/. ditto 
INSTITUTIONS. 
London, 702. per share 
Surrey, 
Russell, 
Auction Mart, 70s. per share prem 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCES, 
Sun, f 
Globe, 126/. per share 
Imperial, 762 citto 


. Albion, 607. ditto 


Hope, 47. 5s. ditto 

Eagle, 4/. 5s. ditto 

Atlas, 42. 5s. ditto | 
Kock, 22s per share prem. 


L. Wotre and Co. Cane/, Dock, §& Stock Brokert. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


LL the apprehensions relative to the heavy rains, previous to the harvest, have 
been happily dissipated. The greatest mischief seems to have been done by a 
few heavy showers, merely local. The ears of wheat, even in the northern counties, 
are extremely large and productive. Some of them in the southern districts contain 
twenty-five clevels on an ear, and each clevel from four to five and six corns. Even 
on low and swampy grounds, the straw is bright. Barley is a full crop and bright, 
excepting where it has been thrown down by heavy rains, or considerably hedge-grown. 
Oats promise an average crop, even on the uplands. The fens and low situations 
will be very productive. Peas and vetches promise a good produce. - Beans are not 
large on the halm, but well podded. Turnips, cabbages, coles, and all the brassica 
species, promise an abundant crop. 


Price of meat in Smithfield Market:—Beef, 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d ;—Mautton, 4s. 8d: te 
5s. 6d.; —Lamb, 5s. Od. to 6s, 4d.—Veal, 4s. 4d. to Os. 4d. ;——-Pork, Gs, Od. to 7s. 4d. 


Middlesex, Sept. 25. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs, 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Sept. 15, 1810, 





































































































INLAND COUNTIES, MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat] Kye Barley | Oats Whea'; Rye , Barley, Oats, 
s. d{s. djs. djs. d. s. Gis. dis dis. d. 
Middsx.}110 © 9 40 GO| S2 Qifssex ........4102 5148 0) 44° 6)52 8g 
Surrey |113 8] 53 4] 46 0] 35 Of/Kent ........, 101 (€) 58 0] 44 0j/31 0 
Hertford) 98 4159 6] 41 ©) 31 ‘Of[Sus-ex ......'113 6 31 0 
Bedford (105 0] 52 0] 42 6] 31 @Suffolk ......| 97 7 28 8 
Huntin.j104 6 44 0} 26 ONCambridge ....;100 6 21 8 
Northa. | 99 10] 64 0] 45 0} 27 Sti\Norfolk’ ......) 97 4 24 10123 6 
Rutland |105 10 47 6} 50 Offliucoln ......f106 9) 55 0] 86 19126 5 
Leicest | 98 3] 56 6/'41 7] 26 48York ........| 95 €@ 37. 4/25 10 
Notting. }105 0} 56 9) 42 0) 29 6|Durham ......)104 bi——! 50 2135-0 
Derby | 95 2 32. OfNorthumberland) 95 4172.0) 46 4:52 7 
Stafford |106 0 46'1| S32 6)/Cumberland ..! 97 11} 56 5] 58 9135 10 
Salop |116 1] 73 10 37 10 Westmorland . ./104 0] 64 0} 51 ‘9!55-.0 
Herefor|126 4] 64 0| 59° 7) 34 19}\Lancasier ....|109 9 132.8 
Worst. |113 6) G2 0) 43 6} S5 7iChester ......1 99 8 150 4 
Warwic|119 1 44 7197 cHFlint ........f114 ot 70 c} ee 
Wilts }110 6 48 10] 33 Q/Dendigh ...,/113 7}/-—-——] 59 gi58. 7 
Berks (114 7] 52 O| 42 9}. 3G 5 Anglesea ....../ —— 
Oxford }116 O|——_—_—_-| 42 7] S2 1flCarnarvon’ ,...{100 | 52 .8}24 8 
Bucks |111 4! 44 6) 55 Ob|Merioneth ..../105 ye 61 0/42 ~0 
Brecon ]152 10} 99 2] 67 2] S6 Ob\Cardigan......1106 G|-———! — 
Monigoj112 9) 28 GiPembroke ....| 96 G|/———+! 20 °9 
Radnor. |135 5| 1 58 8) 34 SiCarmarthen....J106 Cl——j 63 e118. 4 
Glamorgan ....{123 9 58 0/28 8 
—_— Gloucester ....§124° *|—— 49 ¢] 
Somerset .. «20. 1z6 eng | 3_0h— 
Average of Engiand and Wales. }\Monmouth ....)!43 7 wens 
Wheat i09s. 11d; Rye 61s.i0d.; Barley][Devon ......4. ip f ——|(s1 4} — 
48s. 10d.; Oats 30s 3d.; Beans Cornwall......j110) Q)———, 53 ([ 31-6 
553. 6d.; Pease 52s. 9d.; OatmealffDorset........)!21 © €———} 51 e]56 0 
50s. 8d. Hants ..cccceel17 Ze} 47° C150 8 

















BILL of MORTALITY, from AUGUST 21, to SEPT. 25, 1810. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2Qand 5 - 272440 and 70 -121 








Males 907 1818 Males, 372 ¢ 1855 ss 5 and 10 - 94]70 and 8Q- 91 

Females gf Females 872 © | 10 and 20- 511] 80 and 90 - 28 

Whereof havedied undertwo yearsold 658¢ = >20 and 30 - 108490 anditu- 6 
x | 30 and 40 - 144 

Peck Loaf, 53:80, 5s.8d. 53.5d. 5s 2d. 5s.2d. 40 and 50 - 158 : 

Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per Ib, j oC and 60 - 3 
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